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PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES 
by using 


Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 
An aggressin made from cultures. 





WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















More Alfalfa and 
Clover Per Acre! 
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| shows book 
greatly re- 
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“Agricultura! 
Gypsum." Il 
lustration 





Send for This 
Free Book! 


The systematic use of 
Agricultural Gypsum as- 
sures bigger yields of al- 
falfa and clover. Our illus- 
trated book tells how and 
why. It is packed full of 
facts that will help you to 
make more profits per 
acre. Send for the book 
today. It will be mailed 
promptly, postpaid. Ad- 
dress 


Gypsum Industries 
Association 
Dept. 15, 111 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Your Building Supply Dealer has 
Agricultural Gypsum in stock 











The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE its the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. Ne 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
Others. Eighteen yrs. 
@mn the market. Ail 
sizes on skids or tracks. 

+ (Engine Dept.) towa Falls, 








GADE BROS. MFG. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Large Wheat Acreage Below the Equa- 
tor—It is reported from Argentina and 
Australia that there will be about 27,000,- 
0600 acres of wheat to be harvested in 
these countries this coming December and 


January as cor red vith about 21,000- 
000 acre last ye T present outlook 
is promising and the prospects are that 
the total yield wv be at least 50,000,000 
bushels greater than a year ago. 

Profits of Fiour Mills—The Federal 
Trade Commission recently reported that 
AS a result of it nvestigation of the prof- 
its of the wheat flour millers of the north- 
west during the past five years, they find 
that the average profit on the money in 
vested has been 24.4 e 
further that the average CE 
by farmers for whe: five 

riod under investigation advanced 160 


pe 
per cent, while the retail price of flour in- 
creased 118 per cent. 

A New Substitu*e for Gasoline—Farm- 
ers will be interested in the announce- 
ment that a combustible gas suitable for 
automobiles, small gas engines, farm 
lighting systems and cooking stoves has 
been made on a small scale at the govern- 
ment experimental station at Arlington, 
Virginia. Fifty pounds of straw made 300 
cubie feet of gas, which will run a small 
car about fifteen miles. The process uti- 
corn cobs, corn stalks and 
matter which is often burned as 
waste 

lowa Sorghum Output—As a result of 
the sugar shortage along about planting 
sufficient acreage of 
lowa to double 
The output this 
year will re than 10,000 gallons. 
Warren has 
greatest acreage in sorghum of any coun- 
ty in the state There are seven sorghum 
mills near Indianola, which are expected 
to turn out a total of 5,000 gallons, or 
one-half of what will be produced by the 
whole 


time this year, a 
sorghum was put in in 
the production of 1919 
ich more 
perhaps the 


county Iowa, 


state. 

Horses From England—The first ship- 
ment of horses which has left England in 
the last two years was made a few weeks 
ago by J. C. Truman, of Bushnell, Ili- 
has just a shipmert 
of six English Shire Up to this 
time there embargo on horses 
from Great Britain on account of the hoof 


nois. who imported 
horses 


has been an 


and mouth disease This shipment of 
Truman's was part of a consignment of 
pure-bred horses that were shipped by 
special arrangements between the British 


and American governments 

The Cocoanut Industry of Travancore, 
India An acres is 
devoted to the of about forty 
different palms in 


area of about 250,000 


cultivation 


varieties of cocoanut 


Travancore, Madras, India, according to 
information submitted by Consul Hem 
minger, of Madras With an average 
yield of about 2,000 nuts per acre, the 


of nuts is 
000.000 are 


annual production 
of which about 325 
exported either as nuts, copra or oil. 
Aside from the cultivation of the palms, 
the industries connected with it give em- 
ployment to more than 150,000 people. 


estimated 
500,000,000, 


New Live Stock Shipping Association— 
A new codperative live stock shipping 
association has been added to the number 
of cotiperative concerns in Buena Vista 
county, Towa. At a meeting at Marathon, 
organized by County Agent Barker and 
Miles K. Culver, of the extension depart- 
ment at Ames, a shipping association was 
formed, with E. L. Sweet, N. Conray, Ed 
Spooner, J. Harlacher and W. F. Berkler 
on the board of directors The member- 
ship fee was placed at $3 This is the 
fourth coiperative live stock shipping as- 
sociation to be formed in the county. 

Swift’s Advice—Mr. Louis F. Swift, of 
Swift & Co., very strongly advises the 
owners and shippers of stocker and feeder 
cattle not to ferce them on the market 
while the present condition as to prices 
exists, but to feed them for the winter 
and spring markets, when better finan- 
cial results may reasonably be expected, 
considering the abundance of feed in the 
country and the lower prices at which it 
is being marketed. He believes there 
should be no liquidation in the cattle in- 
dustry at the present time, except along 
normal lines. 

Salt Supply—In a recent issue of the 
Northwestern Grocer, it is hinted that we 
may run into a shortage of salt during the 
next six months. It is stated that some 
two or three months since one of the larg- 
est salt producing plants in the United 
States was destroyed by fire. This plant 
had a capacity of 5,000 barrels per day, an 
amount equal to the needs of 700,000 fam- 
flies daily. It is said that no effort has 
been made to rebuild this plant as yet. It 
is also claimed that the retail grocers have 
been buying on a hand-to-mouth policy, 
and therefore do not have any reserve 
stocks. 
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Crude Oil and 
the Automobile 


N 1913 (when there were 1,009,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States) oil pro- 
ducers drilled about 25,000 wells. The 

average paid for crude was 95c per barrel. 


In 1914 producers had a little discouragement. 
The price for crude oil fell off to 8lc average, 
and they drilled only 23,000 wells. These 
wells, however, proved exceptionally prolific 
and crude prices dropped to an average of 
64c a barrel (40c in the Mid-Continent field), 
As a consequence of the over-production, the 
bottom dropped out of the gasoline market 
and low prices prevailed. 


The low prices of crude made exploration of 
mew fields unprofitable, and in 1915 only 
14,000 wells were drilled. This halt in produc- 
tion enabled demand to creep up on supply, 
and caused crude to advance until it reached 
$1.10 per barrel. 





Encouraged by the better prices offered, pro- 
ducers put down 24,000 wells in 1916. The 
unprecedented demand aroused by the war 
caused petroleum prices to soar, and, notwith- 
standing the activities in the producing field, 
prices have continued to advance because de- 
mand exceeded supply. 








In August, 1920, the number of new oil wells : 
brought in for that month alone was 3,513— 
the highest oil production mark in the history 
of the United States. Yet so great was de- 
mand that Mid-Continent crude stood firm at | 
$3.50, and Pennsylvania crude at $6.10 per | 





barrel, the present prevailing prices. | 
The market price for crude is not apt to go : 
off appreciably while demand continues to in- 

crease as during 1920. | 
Since 1913 the number of motor vehicles in : 


the United States has increased to approxi- 
mately 7,459,607, and the forecast for 1921 is | 
10 million motor vehicles in the United States. | 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is strain- | 
ing every fibre and sinew of its highly special- | 
ized organization to increase the yield of | 
gasoline from crude petroleum. | 


How well it is succeeding is indicated by the | 
fact that an eminent authority states that the | 
Burton process, originating in the laboratories | 
of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), has 

produced 40 million barrels of gasoline from | 
heavy distillates, and has thus saved approxi- | 
mately 150 million barrels of crude oil that 


would otherwise have been necessary to pro- | 
duce an equivalent amount of gasoline. | 
Standard Oil Company Jf | 

(Indiana) | 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill | 
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FINANCING CO-OPERATION 


: igre is one inevitable question 
that every corn-belt man asks 


By D. R. MURPHY 


vide for its retirement on definite 
dates. In this way we can assure farm- 
er investors or others a definite return 





when he finds a farmers’ organization 
that is handling a big business and do- 
ing it on adequate capital. So when 
F. M. Black, treasurer of the United 
Grain Growers, told me last summer up 
in Winnipeg that his company was do- 
ing business on a capital of four mil- 
lion dollars, he made it certain what 
my next question would be. 

“How did you get the money?” 1 


One big job of the corn belt farm organizations is to work out 
an effective system for financing cooperative concerns. 
have succeeded in securing capital enough to swing big enterprises 
both in Canada and on the Pacific coast. 
dle west do as well? 


Farmers 


Why cannot the mid- 
This article gives a sketch of successful fi- 
nancing methods employed by big farm marketing concerns and 
suggests a possible program for the corn belt. 


on their money and also a definite date 
of maturity.” 

The Oregon Dairymen’s League is 
based entirely on the California idea 
as expounded by Sapiro in his talk be 
fore the wheat marketing conference 
at Chicago. It is a dual organization, 
composed of the Dairymen’s League 
and the Oregon Dairymen’s By-Prod- 











asked. 

“Farmers’ enthusiasm plus a 10 per 
cent dividend,” said he. “In the early days, of 
course, farmers enthusiasm did the whole thing. 
There was no definite promise of a substantial re- 
turn. Conditions were so bad, however, that most 
farmers were willing to gamble a small amount of 
money in the hope that the grain growers would suc 
ceed. It was not a stock selling campaign in the 
ordinary sense. It was a crusade. 

“After we got on our feet and began operating a 
grain commission house in Winnipeg and controll- 
ing local elevators thruout the province, we were 
able to make possible an average dividend of 10 per 
cent every year. We have done that practically 
since the start. The farmer, therefore, has two mo- 
tives for investing in this stock of the Grain Grow- 
ers. He is fairly sure of a dividend higher than 
he can secure in ordinary lines on his investment 
and he has the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that he is supporting a marketing system which 
gives him a square deal.” 

The United Grain Growers of Canada is a stock 
company organized after the manner of the usual 
joint stock corporation. It operates terminal eleva- 
tors in Winnipeg, has a large grain export business, 
controls a chain of elevators thruout that section of 
Canada and resembles in many 


could have succeeded. Whether it will degenerate 
into an imitation of the usual 
whether it will advance to a position as a real 
coéperative movement is a point which the Cana- 
dians will have to work out in the coming years. 

Out in Oregon they have a new farmers’ organi- 
zation called the Oregon Dairymen’s Codéperative 
League. This is of special interest to the corn belt 
people at the present time because the Sapiro plan 
of organization was followed exactly and because 
Sapiro himself was the leading spirit in the organi- 
zation. It represents, perhaps, the Californian’s 
most recent ideas on the subject of codperative work. 

It is the plan of the Dairymen’s League to operate 
cheese factories, condenseries, creameries and 
whole milk distributing agencies thruout the state 
of Oregon. To do this, of course, involves the pur- 
chase of a great many expensive plants and the se- 
curing of a good deal of capital to finance the pool- 
ing arrangements, especially in such industries as 
the cheese business. 

Therefore, to Mr. M. S. Shrock, manager of the or- 
ganization work of the League, I put the same ques- 
tion that I asked Black, of Winnipeg. 

“We have two ways of securing enough money to 





ways one of the large elevator and 
grain companies of the early days 
in the United States. The impor- 
tant difference is that ownership 
of stock is restricted to farmers or 
land owners and no one person 
lay hold more than $2,500 worth 
of stock, and that each shareholder 
has only one vote regardless of the 
number of shares owned. 

The United Grain Growers, how- 
ever, is very far from being a co- 
organization in that 
there is neither prorating of prof- 
its among the patrons in propor- 
tion to the amount of business 
done, nor is there a pooling agree- 
ment. Except for the one man one 
vote provision and the limitation 
of ownership, the Grain Growers 
resemble the ordinary corporation 
more than it does the typical co- 
Operative organization. Controlled 
a3 it is by the farmers, there is al- 
Ways an opportunity for changes 
in the method of organization and 
always a measure of assurance of 
democratic control of the policies 
of the concern. 

This is one way of getting 
enough money to run a farmers’ 
organization. A stock company 
with a highly centralized organization has two 
Sources of financial strength. It can pay high divi- 
dends on stock and thus make investment in it de- 
Sirable. Also like any other business concern, its 
800d management, backed by a large amount of cap- 
ital stock, may secure advantages in the way of com- 
mercial credit which would be denied the ordinary 
Cooperative concern as we know it in the middle west. 

Adoption of a plan like this, of course, involves 
abandonment of codperative principles in order that 
immediate results can be obtained. Whether this is 
Worth while in the long run is of course a debata- 
ble point. It is, however, a certain fact that the 
Grain Growers of Canada have done a great deal 
for the farmers of that country and it may be that 
the form they have adopted was the only one which 


operative 








United Grain Growers of Canada 


handle the business,” said Mr, Shrock. “As you 
know, we sign up our members for a five-year con- 
tract. With that contract behind us we are able 
to secure a very favorable commercial credit rating. 
The banks so far have been very liberal with us in 
this matter. We have in addition, the capital which 
we may secure on the sale of our preferred stock. 
“We are issuing preferred stock to the amount 
of $250,000 at present. This preferred stock has an 
assured dividend of 7 per cent. Sufficient money 
is held out of every pool to pay the dividends on 
the preferred stock and also to provide a sinking 
fund which shall retire 20 per cent of the preferred 
stock annually, beginning with 1921. It is the pur- 
pose of the organization to keep sufficient preferred 
stock outstanding to handle the business and to pro- 


corporation or 


ucts Corporation. Every man who 
signs a contract to deliver his milk 
to the League must also become a member of the 
League at a membership of $10. All the common 
stock of the By-Products Corporation is owned by 
the Dairymen’s League and the common stock only 
has voting power. 

A contract is drawn up between the Corporation 
and the League providing that the Corporation shall 
market all the products turned over to it by the 
Dairymen’s League. This Corporation is a highly 
centralized concern which will manage all of its 
various factories from a state headquarters. The 
managers of local cheese factories, for instance, 
will be appointed by the production manager of the 
Corporation, with the advice of the local association 
of Dairymen’s League members. 

All of the dairy products are handled on the pool- 
ing basis, At the present time, the Corporation 
owns and operates thirteen plants engaged in the 
manufacture of dairy products. These plants are 
purchased by the Corporation by giving the pre 
ferred stock of the Corporation in payment for the 
stock of the plant bought. 

The credit situation is solved for the Oregon peo 
ple by three factors. One is the long-time contract 
which insures consideration of the corporation by 
the usual city bank. Another fac 
tor is the opportunity it offers to 
investors who believe in the co 
operative principle to invest 
money at a fair rate of interest 
and be fairly sure of securing the 
return of both principal and inter- 
est. A third factor which is also 
extremely important in the secur- 
ing of good credit is the fact that 
there is a highly centralized sys- 
tem of management in effect. 

If the concern is operated in a 
businesslike manner in such a way 
as to win the confidence of the 
bankers of the district, there is no 
doubt but what it will be an in- 
creasingly easy matter for them to 
secure ample credit. This at least 
has been the result at Winnipeg 
with the Grain Growers and in 
California with the various coéper- 
ative concerns there. Bankers are 
much more willing to accept the 
note of a corporation which has an 
organization which conforms to 
sound business principles than 
they are of a weakly organized and 
decentralized type of codperative 
concern. 





One of the Elevators That Testify to the Adequacy of the Financial Backing of the In California much the same 


condition holds true as in Oregon, 

The California idea in codéperation 
so far as the financing goes, has been based to a 
large extent on the principles enumerated above. 

It seems that the Pacific coast knows how to get 
enough money to swing their codperative affairs, 
But how about the middle west? 

C. H. Gustafson, who is one of the veterans of 
cooperative work in the corn belt, told me last June: 
“The hardest job we have is to finance our business 
organizations properly. We seem to be perpetually 
confronted by two dilemmas, If we give too much 
consideration to the investor, we are in danger of 
degenerating into a stock company. If we give too 
little attention to him we are unable to get enough 
money to handle the business.” 

This is the usual answer of almost any codper- 
ative man in the corn (Concluded on page 2750) 
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The Legislative Program 
CONGRESS is meeting this week, and by the 
middle 
number of states 
first tin 
pledged themselves 


legislatures of a 
For the 


parties 


of January the 


will be in session. 


in history, both national 


to a fairly definite agricul 


tural program. The republican party, which 


will be in absolute control of both legislative 


and rd ministrative bran hye ‘ of the gove rnment 


afte: March }, Wis especially definite in its 
pl eve 5 il d President elect I irding endorsed 
thi pledges and amplified them in a most 


wholehearted way. In Iowa both parties made 


very definite pledges of legislation for agri- 


] 


culture, and Governor-elect Kendall has an 


nounced lis purpose 
can to see that these pledges ire carried out. 
In iddition, the 


alarmed over the situation in which the 


of doing everything he 


nation is now very much 
farmer 
finds himself, and there will be a general dis- 


position both in state and nation to enact 


promptly well-considered legislation calculated 
to be helpful to agriculture. 

This situation puts a very real responsibility 
upon the leaders of th 
to speak for th 


organizations which 
assume farmer. It is their 
task now to present in definite form the legisla- 
Unless they do 


this, they will have no right to complain if the 


tion which agriculture needs. 


farmer does not get what he ought to have. 
There are plenty of congressmen and members 
of the state legislatures who are dead anxious 
to father agricultural bills, and the members 
of our legislative bodies who vote against well- 
considered bills will certainly have little regard 
for their political lives. It is up to the farm 
leaders now to prepare carefully such bills as 
ought to be enacted. 


Government and the Farmer 
VAN INTERESTING and hopeful sign of the 


times is the widespread concern, now being 
manifested over the terrific shrinkage in values 
of farm products. Statesmen, politicians, pro- 
fessional men, bankers, and business men gen- 
erally, long have been in the habit of speaking 
well of the farmer and emphasizing his impor- 
The de- 


pendence of all classes on the farmer has been 


tance in the scheme of national life. 


conceded. He has been spoken of as the foun- 
dation of our prosperity, the backbone of the 
mation. And when such things are said all who 
hear nod their approval. 

Just now there is evidence a-plenty to show 
that people who in the past have talked as we 
have indicated are beginning to see that they 
were really speaking the truth and not simply 
paying empty compliments. The farmer is in 





trouble and people of all classes are feeling the 
effect. The 
having trouble to dispose of their goods. 
banks rs 


manufacturer are 
The 
up because very low prices 
difficult for the 


R tilroad earn- 


and retailer 


are hard 
for farm products make’ it 


farmers to pay what they ov 


1 ] 
neg decrea r pecause of the siower move- 
ment of crops and the decline in passenger 
lue to slower business in all lines. Fac- 
hein le ] j : ™ 
il Deing closed down nd men thrown 
out of work. Practical y- eve rybody is fe ing 


l ‘ 
he effect of unfavorable conditions which hit 
the farmer. 

When prices of grains and live stock began 
to shrink many peopl seemed much pleased. 
They did not realize that they might be hurt. 
Now it is 
is a ve ry gene ral desire to do something to 
help. Last week the 


half of the states had a meeting in Pennsyl- 


a serious matter to them and there 


governors of more than 


vania. They devoted a great deal of their time 
to considering what might be done to help the 
Many of them reported conditions 
they 


farmer. 


in their states as being critical; fear 


gre atly decreased production next year. 
and 


Senators representatives in congress 


from the corn belt states are counseling to- 
They 


the revival of the war finance 


gether as to what congress might do. 


are considering 
corporation in the hope that it might be used 
they 
will put thru a tariff law designed to protect 


the United States 


to increase exports of farm products; 
I 


the farmer of against com- 


petition with foreign farm products grown on 
cheap land and with the ch 


ipest of labor. 


They are trying to find some sife way to give 
credit to foreign countries which urgently need 
with 


. ' 
our food products but have no money 


which to buy. The agricultural committees of 
both house and senate are holding joint Ses- 


sions to consider these matters, and are calling 
before them everybody whom they think might 
offer helpful suggestions. 

In short, the whole nation just now shows in 
a very real way its feeling of dependence upon 
the farmer and its desire to find some prac- 
This, 


If this same concern 


tical way to improve present conditions. 
we say, is a hopeful sign. 
had been exercised a year or two since, perhaps 
the situation now would not be so distressing. 
But when prices of farm products were high 
many people thought the farmers were prof- 
iteers, that they were getting too much for 
their crops. 
a reduction in prices of foodstuffs. 


There was a general demand for 
Govern- 
ment officials and great financiers were devis- 
Well, we have deflated 


all right so far as agricultural prices are con- 


ing ways to de flate. 


cerned, but the result is not just what some 
people thought it would be. We did not look 
far enough ahead. It is a good thing to know 
just where one is going before he makes the 
start. 

We hope that out of all the effort now being 
made some benefit will come, If thru govern- 
ment action a wider outlet can be found for 
some of our surplus food stuffs, that would 
help mightily. A tariff which will give us pro- 
tection against the cheap grains and meats and 
oils of foreign countries will surely help, and 
all the more because of the higher freight rates 
the west must pay to get its products into the 


heavy consuming districts of the east. Any 
large measure of. relief, however, must come 
thru the play of the great economic forces 


which we have not yet learned how to measure 
and adjust ourselves to. 

If as a result of this painful and costly 
experience the farmers of the country come to 
see What they must do to protect themselves 
against a recurrence of such periods, that will 
For after 
all is said and done, if the agriculture of the 
United States is to be put on a solid founda- 
tion it must be done by the intelligent and con- 


be some measure of compensation. 
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tinuous activity of the farmers themselves thry 
their organizations. Certain legislation, feq- 
cral and state, is needed. An understanding 

g 


and wholly systematic administration of goy. 
ernment activities as they relate to and if fect 
agriculture, is even more necessary. But th, 
government can not, either thru law ena it 
or administration, undertake to do f{ 


farmer what he can do for himself th, 


own business organizations. 

We have many farm organizations now, and 
on the whole they are stronger than they ever 
have been in the past. If thru these organiza- 


tions the farmers will come to close gi 


their real problems—which are econ : 
there is much to be hoped for. If, on the other 
hand, they fritter away their time and energies 
on the little things, then these organizations 


will go the way of all such organizations in th 
past, and the state of the farmer will grow 
worse and worse, 


The Foreign Outlet 
[X A GENERAL way we know that the de- 


creased foreign outlet for farm products 
has had a good deal to do with the drop in 
prices of farm products; but we do not have 


the full explanation of why there has been suc} 


a decreased foreign demand; and still less do 
we have accurate knowledge which will ble 
us to meet this situation and help foreign coun- 


tries to get back into the market for food prod- 
ucts which they so urgently need. 
Clearly One of the reasons for lessened 1or- 


eign buying is the rate of exchang 


present 
which puts foreign buyers at a terrific disad 
vantage. For example, on November 1 th 
rate of exchange between Italy and the United 
States was such as to require the Italian buyer 
to pay us more than five dollars for every dol 
lar’s worth of stuff he bought of us. The 
French buyer would have to pay us three dol- 
lars for every dollar’s worth of stuff he got, 
the Danish buyer almost two dollars for every 
dollar in value, and the English buyer a dollar 
and forty cents for each dollar in value. 
This explains in very large part why our 
exports. have been decreasing and our imports 
increasing. During the first eight months of 
1920 we bought from Europe goods to the 
value of 148 per cent more than we bought 
during the same period of 1919; while we 
sold to Europe commodities to the value of 
15 per cent less than during the corresponding 
period in 1919. Our purchases from South 
America during that period increased 48 per 
while sales to South America in- 
Our purchases from 


cent, our 


creased 23 per cent. 
Africa increased 104 per cent, while our sales 
to Africa increased 67 per cent. Our imports 
from all countries increased 67 per cent, while 
our exports increased but 3 per cent. Inas- 
much as we had speeded up production in all 
lines and have a large surplus, a severe drop 
in all prices depending on an outlet for the 
surplus was inevitable when this outlet was 
closed or greatly contracted. 

This general situation with regard to our 
export trade is likely to continue for some 
years; and if farmers maintain the production, 
it is going to be a matter of tremendous im- 
portance to them. That furnishes the urgent 
reason why men who have a broad understand- 
ing of American agriculture and_ its needs 
should be given places of importance on all of 
the government boards and commissions which 
have anything to do with either financial oF 
commercial affairs, 





NY effort to fix prices, basing them on the 

cost of production, will certainly fail un 
less at the same time production is fairly ad- 
justed to consumptive needs. 
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Selling Hogs Collectively 


Rk. O. E. DYSON, who was for many years 
connected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and who has been located 
at the Chicago stock yards in one capacity 
and another for a good many years, suggests 
an unprovement in the method of selling our 
hogs which is worth considering. 

He points out that at the present time the 
thousands of live stock producers compete with 
one another in selling, whereas there are but 
a mere handlful of buyers. As a result, com- 
petition on the part of the buyers is governed 
by the daily receipts. Dr. Dyson suggests 
that this situation might be changed, if hog 
producers would set up a sales department at 
each of the principal stock yards, and if they 
would ship their hogs to this sales department, 
where they would be classified, graded and 
sold. 

His idea is that the director of the farmers 
sales department controlling, as he would, 
practically all of the supply, would be able to 
establish a minimum price for all classes and 
grades at the opening of each day’s market, 
guaranteeing that the minimum price would be 
maintained, or if reduced, a corresponding 
reduction in price would be made to apply to 
Jots purchased prior to the reduction of the 
minimum. The mere announcement of the 
minimum price at the opening of the market 
each day would have a strong stabilizing 
tendency. 

Assuming for the moment that the bulk of 
the hog producers would enter into such an ar- 
rangement and ship all of their hogs to the 
sales department thus established, some con- 
siderable time would be required to get the ar- 
rangement into satisfactory working condition, 
altho the result would be helpful from the very 
beginning. Eventually such a sales depart- 
ment would be able to adjust production to the 
probable needs of the consuming public, and 
prices one month with another would then bear 
a fair relation to the cost of production. 

It goes without saying that such a plan as is 
suggested by Dr. Dyson can not be put into 
effect over night. There are some hundreds of 
thousands of hog producers in the country. 
Much time would be required to get the ma- 
jority of them committed to such a plan. But 
certainly it is worth considering. 

Getting the Facts 

]F SOME of the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 

think that we have over-stressed the impor- 
tance of farmers setting up a research and sta- 
tistical organization to get thoroly reliable in- 
formation on production and on consumption 
thruout the world, we call their attention to 
one of the resolutions recently adopted by the 
convention of the International Chamber of 
Commeree which met in Paris last summer. 

After reciting the fact that complete and 


reliable information is a fundamental require- 
ment for the intelligent conduct of any com- 
mercial enterprise, and that such informa- 
tion now collected by various agencies, some 


governmental and some private, make it diffi- 
cult for any single business to obtain the infor- 
mation desired, the committee recommended 
that the board of directors consider the mat- 
ter of establishing a central bureau of inter- 
nat il statistics for the purpose of collec- 
tion, centralizing, analyzing and interpreting 
Statistical information for the business inter- 
ests of the world. 

Statistics on general business conditions are 
very much more plentiful than statistics which 
affect agriculture. All governments collect 
such statistics. In addition there are hun- 
dreds of business houses and special agencies | 
engaged in the same work. If with this mass 
of statistics, the business men of the world feel 





that they are inadequate, how much more rea- 
son has the farmer to feel that the meager 
statistics now available to him are totally in- 
adequate to serve his needs. 

The most important task for the organized 
farmers to undertake is the setting up of a 
strictly first-class research and statistical or- 
ganization. 





Price Fixing vs. Price Bargaining 
T A MEETING of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, a couple of months 
since, Mr. Sapiro, of the California Raisin 
Growers, told the story of their successful ef- 
forts to market raisins and prunes at profita- 
ble prices. He said that the methods which 
they had followed could be used with equal suc- 
cess by wheat growers and other grain grow- 
ers in the corn belt, provided at least 51 per 
cent of the wheat could be tied up by contract 
to a central selling association. 

The newspaper reports of Mr. Sapiro’s talk 
gave the impression that the California fruit 
growers had found a way to fix prices and that 
the fixing of fair prices on wheat and other 
grain would be the purpose of any organiza- 
tion which might be created in the future. 
Many who heard Mr. Sapiro got the impres- 
sion that price fixing was the result to be 
aimed at. 

More recently a committee was sent to Cal- 
ifornia to look into the methods followed by 
the organized fruit growers. The report of 
this committee, as summarized in our issue of 
November 12, gives us a better understand- 
ing of their methods. It appears from this re- 
port that the fruit growers do not fix the 
prices as we usually understand this matter, 
but have created highly efficient selling agen- 
cles, They have placed at the head of these 
agencies the shrewdest business men they can 
find. ‘These men inform themselves on pro- 
duction and on consumption demands and then 
bargain for the highest prices they can get 
that will move their fruit. ‘They adopt mod- 
ern business methods to increase the demand 
but at times—just now, for instance—they are 
obliged to let some of it go at less than the 
cost of production, because otherwise they 
would have too much left on their hands. 

The fruit growers have learned that they 
can not ignore the law of supply and demand. 
Their plan is to study all the conditions which 
influence consumption and then bargain ae- 
cordingly and they hire other men to do the 
bargaining for them. ‘They do not start out 
with the theory that the marketing system, 
as it has been built up during the past fifty 
years, could be destroyed forthwith. Instead 
they set highly trained men at work studying 
that system and learning to adapt themselves 
to it. 


J aes - ; 
The Principle of Credits 

N HIS monthly market letter, George E. 

Roberts, of the National City Bank of New 
York, in the course of a discussion on defla- 
tion Says: 

It is a principle of modern banking that the time 
to restrict credits is when prices are rising and 
credit expansion is under way; and that after the 
turn has been definitely made, when business is 
known to be receding, it is sound policy to grant 
credit freely to concerns of assured strength, to 
maintain stability and the orderly processes of 
trade. 

This is a sound principle, but does not Mr. 
Roberts go a little too far, if he means to inti- 
mate that it is a principle which is being ob- 
served by modern bankers? Is not the con- 
trary true? When prices are rising, business 
active and everybody apparently making 
money, is it not true that our bankers, both 
city and country, are most liberal in their ex- 


tension of credits? And when prices begin 


to fall and business is checked, is it not trite 
that the average city banker at once begins 
to curtail his loans? 

During the past four years up until six 
months ago we had booming times. Praec- 
tically everybody seemed to be making money 
and practically everybody was spending money 
more freely than ever before in our history. 
The banks thruout the country loaned with the 
utmost freedom, Speculation of all sorts was 
rampant. People were encouraged by the easy 
money to make all sorts of investments. This 
free loaning and expansion of credits during 
the period of rising prices and boom times has 
been in no small degree responsible for our 
financial difficulties now. 

During the Liberty Loan drives, for exam- 
ple, everybody was encouraged to buy the 
bonds freely. Word was passed out from 
Washington and from the financial districts of 
the east, that people should not be afraid to go 
in debt to buy Liberty bonds; that the banks 
would loan them the money gladly. As a re- 
sult many people were persuaded to overbuy, 
Then 
not long ago, word was passed out from the 
financial centers of the east that these bond 
loans should be forced out of the banks. The 


borrowing the money from the banks. 


people who had overborrowed had no’ money 
with which to pay and 
obliged to sell their bonds at a heavy discount. 

We do not mean to be severely critical of the 


consequently were 


bankers. They have discharged their fune- 
But we 
think it is worth while to call attention to the 


principle which Mr. Roberts lays down, and to 


tions about as well as other people, 


suggest that it is a sound principle, which 
ought to be observed far more generally than it 


ever has been in the past, 


— =e 

Board of Trade Prices 
AN ADAMS county, lowa, subscriber writes: 
= If it was a good thing to close the Board of 
Trade during the war, I would like to know why it 
would not be a good thing to kick the whole busi- 
ness into the lake now. It can not be shown in a 
single instance that it has been helpful to the poor 
man. 

Our friend is mistaken in assuming that the 
Board of Trade was closed during the war. 
Dealing in wheat was 
Board of ‘Trade during a part of the war, but 
it must be remembered that during that period 


discontinued on the 


the price of wheat was fixed by the govern- 
ment, 

Wallaces’ Farmer holds no brief for the 
Board of Trade and makes no excuses for the 
evils which have grown up in connection with 
it; but we would Ike to ask those in favor of 
closing the Board of ‘Trade just what price 
making system they have to substitute for it, 
If the various boards of trade should be closed, 
surely we must have some other system of 
Otherwise the 


have no means of forming an intelligent idea of 


price making. farmer would 
what his corn is worth on the market. 

Wallaces’ Farmer believes it would be pos- 
sible to work out a better price making system 
than we now have in the Board of ‘Trade, pro- 
vided say two-thirds of the farmers of the 
country are willing to go into the enterprise 
under a contract which will be maintained. 
Until some such plan is worked out, we do not 
see how we can do away with our present price- 
making system. If any of our readers have a 
clearer light on the subject, we would like to 
hear from them. 





I have been deeply impressed for many years with 
the fact that Solomon’s sins were not those of the 
flesh, but of the intellect, and that many of our edu 
cated men are following in his intellectual footsteps, 
becoming so “broad” in their views about Divine 
revelation and human duty, that they are likely te 
imperil this nation, as Solomon’s departure from his 
faith in his God led to the ultimate ruin of the Jew. 
ish nation.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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CORN BELT FEEDERS, ATTENTION! 


N DECEMBER 14 and 15 at the Savery hotel at 

Des Moines, Mr. C. L. Harlan, who has been 
acting for the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion and the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, will 
present a plan designed to give corn belt cattle 
feeders more complete control over their industry. 
The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association is com- 
posed almost altogether of Iowa men, but it is 
hoped that at this particular meeting there will be 
present cattle feeders from Missouri, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and any of the other states which send corn- 
fed cattle to the Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City 
markets. 

Mr. Harlan will submit to the cattle feeders a con- 
stitution and by-laws, together with a producers’ 
agreement The constitution provides for uniting 
the cattle feeders of the states tributary to the Chi- 
cago, Omaha and Kansas City markets into one 
body, to be known as the Corn Belt Cattle Feeders’ 


Association. This new association will 


As to whether the offices of this new and more 
powerful Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association are 
to be at Chicago or at Des Moines is a matter which 
may be decided at the meeting December 14 and 15. 
Individual cattle feeders are to be members of 
county associations which may perhaps be affiliated 
with the county Farm Bureau Federation. The 
county associations will select delegates to the 
meetings of the association and these delegates will 
elect officers and a board of directors. The board 
of directors in turn is to select an executive commit- 
tee which together with a president and vice-presi- 
dent shall run the affairs of the association. 

It is proposed that each member on joining the 
association shall pay $10, but that thereafter the 
revenue shall be derived by a payment of not more 
than 25 cents per head for each head of cattle 
marketed. 

The most interesting thing about Mr. Harlan’s re- 


port is the agreement which it is. proposed each 
member of the new association will sign. If 50 per 
cent of the cattle feeders of the corn belt will sien 
this agreement it is practically certain that giuts 
in the markets of fat cattle can practically be done 
away with. This producers’ agreement as worked 
out by Mr. Harlan is the most constructive proposi. 
tion which has yet been presented to corn belt cattle 
feeders. 

A number of the larger cattle feeders have already 
expressed themselves as favorable to this agreen ent, 
As soon as 50 per cent of the cattle feeders of the 
corn belt sign such an agreement the probabilities 
are that cattle feeding will cease being a gamble 
and will become a business, in the same sense that 
the making of steel or the refining of oil is a 
business, 

Mr. Harlan has been working on this proposition 
for nearly a year. He has been on the Chicago mar. 
ket nearly every day and has collected 
figures which indicate three-fourths of 





have for its primary object the matter 
of price stabilization to the end that 
the supply may 
demand at all time 
ternating gluts and periods of under- 


equal the 


more neari 


avoiding the al- 


production 

Thi proposed organization will 
either collect, or see to it that govern- 
mental agencies collect, the necessary 
statistics as to seasonal demand for va- 





rious grade of beef in order that a 
fairly intelligent prediction may be 
made of the number of cattle which 
should be on feed from time to time. 
It is proposed that a very careful rec- 
ord should be kept of the numbers of 
feeders which are sent out to the vari- 
ous states from time to time, as well 
as the date when these feeders will 
probably come back to market. The | 
association may also develop a finan- | 
cial organization for the purpose of 
securing funds directly from the Fed- 
eral Keserve Bank in case such a step 
is deemed desirable by those present 
after hearing the matter fully discussed. 





SMe cae SSE soe 


Taking the Gamble Out of the Cattle Business Is the Object of the Plan to Be Proposed 


at the Meeting of the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association 


the fat cattle of the corn belt come 
to Chicago and that Iowa alone pro 
duces about half of the fat cattle. lowa, 
eastern Nebraska, northern Missouri 
and west central Illinois, produce con. 
siderably over two-thirds of the fat cat- 
tle of the corn belt. Because of the 
fact that the industry is confined so 
largely to the central part of the corn 
belt there is every reason to expect that 
the proposed organization should ap. 
peal not only to the cattle feeders but 
also to the packers, for it will confine 
its attention quite largely to furnish- 
ing the market with a more uniform 
supply. 

Every cattle feeder in the corn belt 
should attend the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association at the Savery hotel 
at Des Moines, December 14 and 15. 
In addition to the plan to be submitted 
} by Mr. Harlan, there will be a number 

of other features on the program which 
will be of interest to cattle and hog 
feeders. 





FINANCING CO-OPERATION 


belt. One of the acute problems in the handling of 
coéperative work in this section at the present time, 
is undoubtedly the question of working out a method 
for adequate financing of the work. 


9 


How are we going to do it? 

The Canadian method will not appeal to the corn 
belt farmers. It is an evasion of the problem and 
mot a solution of it. To abandon cooperative 
principles in favor of the ordinary type of stock 
company would seem to most of our farmers a retro- 
grade movement which would be far from accept- 
abie. 

The California and Oregon method offers more 
hope. However, even here there are several obsta- 
cles which will do much to prevent wholesale adop- 
tion of Pacific coast methods here in the corn belt. 

The contract is one of the essential features in the 
securing of codéperative credit on the coast. This 
contract holds good because it is possible to enforce 
what is called a “liquidated damages” clause. In- 
serted in each contract is a provision which demands 
the payment of a certain amount of money per unit 
of agricultural product in case such product is sold 
to a concern not affiliated with the cooperative or- 
ganization. For instance, the northern California 
Milk Producers’ Association has this provision for 
liquidated damages: 

“Each member of the association has in these by- 
laws and otherwise agreed to market all of the 
milk, cream, butter, cheese and other dairy products 
produced or owned by him, thru the association. 
Each members admits that it would be extremely 
difficult and impracticable to fix or ascertain the 
amount of damages which the association or its 
Members would suffer if one or more of its mem- 
bers should neglect, refuse or fail to keep and per- 
form the terms and conditions and agreements here- 
in and in his marketing contract contained, for 
which reason it is expressly understood and agreed 
by and between each of the members of this associa- 
tion, including any persons to hereafter become 
members, that if any member shall neglect, refuse or 
fail to market the whole of his milk, cream, butter, 
@heese and other dairy products which he has to 
market or dispose of, thru the facilities provided 
by the association, that such member shall pay to 


‘Continued from page 2747) 


the association as liquidated damages, and upon 
demand of the association, the sum of fifteen (15) 
per cent of the value of the product sold by him oth- 
erwise than thru the association.” 

In Iowa, at least, it is extremely doubtful as to 
whether such a provision could be enforced. There 
is a California law which provides explicitly for 
liquidated damages, whereas the Iowa law has no 
such provision. In Iowa additional doubt is cast 
on the matter, because of the fact that in the De- 
corah decision an Iowa district court denied the 
right of a cooperative shipping association to use a 
penalty clause of a somewhat similar character. 

The preferred stock feature which is an integral 
part of the Oregon plan and also of some of the 
plaus of California organizations, has never been 
considered as a necessary feature of codperative or- 
ganizations in the middle west. To devise a dual or- 
ganization of the type worked out in Oregon and 
California would require a new state law both in 
lowa and Illinois providing for the formation of non- 
stock, non-profit associations. 

An objection to following the California method 
lies in the fact that corn belt cooperators in too 
many cases seem to be rather hostile to the idea 
of a highly centralized type of organization. As 
this is one of the important factors in the strong 
organizations in Canada and on the Pacific coast, 
and is one of the features which insures a better 
credit standing, this difference is an extremely im- 
portant one. 

It is plainly up to our corn belt farm organiza- 
tions to consider the necessities of securing credit 
for codéperative concerns and to attempt to work 
out a reasonable system for corn belt conditions. 
If they decide to attempt to use the Pacific coast 
idea here in the middle west, it will be necessary 
for them to attempt to settle the difficulties named 
above in some one of the following ways. 

In the question of the long-time contract, it will 
be first necessary, of course, to convince the farmers 
of the district of the necessity of the contract for 
the adequate handling of the business. 

Next will be the working out of a provision for 
liquidated damages that will make the contract 
hold. It would be extremely unfortunate if it were 


necessary for the codperative organization to go to 
court with a damage suit every time a farmer de 
cided to ship thru a different organization. What 
is needed is a provision that will approximate the 
liquidated damages clause of the California con- 
cerns. It should be the task of legal advisers of the 
farm organizations of the corn belt to attempt to 
work out a clause of this type which will be ac- 
ceptable to the courts. If in the opinion of compe 
tent legal experts this is impossible, then it will be 
the task of farm organizations to turn their efforts 
to devising and putting into effect new state leg- 
islation which will allow for provisions of this kind. 

Another point which must be considered is that of 
providing for a certain return on investments in co 
Operative concerns. It should be possible to arrange 
for the issuance of preferred stock in codperative 
organizations. This preferred stock should have div- 
idends set at a rate high enough to attract farmer 
investors and should have the first claim on any 
profits that are made by the concern. It would also 
be extremely wise to use the Oregon plan for the 
retirement of a certain percentage of the preferred 
stock vearly. 

The question of centralized control of codperative 
concerns, of course, goes far beyond the question of 
financing. It is, however, even from this angle only, 
a very important feature of the problem. Centrak 
ized management which has control over a state oF 
section wide organization is in a position to obtain 
much better terms of credit than a number of 
scattered local coOperative concerns. 

It must also be remembered that while financing 
the codperative work is extremely essential, consid- 
eration for this end of the work must not be per 
mitted to deprive the organization of its real coop 
erative features. The Canadian Grain Growers 
stand as a warning of the possible outcome of telr 
dencies along this line. Either the pooling system 
of handling products, or the more familiar patronage 
dividend system must be used to account for any 
surplus profits over the expenses of operation. 
Financing is an important feature of the work, 
but it is only a means toward the end of assuring t0 
the producer stable markets and a fair share of the 
market price. 
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Camden’s grand champion Hereford bull. Hartnett’s grand champion Shorthorn bull. 


Grand champion steer, shown 
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Grand champion carload, shown by E. P. Hall. 
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The International Live Stock entities 


I* A PERIOD when falling prices for all agricul- 
tural products have combined with a period of 
uncertainty as to the future to cast a gloom over the 
agricultural populace, the breeders of America and 


foreign countries have expressed their unshaken 
confidence in the most useful of arts by showing 
the American public a live stock exposition the 


equal of any seen in years past. Altho numbers of 
entries were not as large as last year in some di- 
visions, breeders and stockmen who have attended 
the International since its inception, agreed that 
never before has such a uniformly high quality of 
stock been assembled in one show at one time. 

The International has long been known as the 
meeting ground for all that is best in the live stock 
world. Champions from various state and sectional 
shows meet here to crown new kings and queens of 
the live stock kingdom to reign during the coming 
year. This year’s show was instrumental in bring- 
ing out an unequalled array of champions from va- 
rious parts of the United States, in addition to a 
number of animals that have a record of many show 
yard successes in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
In some cases, the winners at various state and 


sectional shows met animals that have not been 


shown before thi ear, and met defeat. 
The 1919 exposition was notable for the phenome- 
nal winnings made by breeders from the south, a 


country that coming to 
oduction of improved live stock. 


section of the rapidly 


the front in the pr 
This year, 


altho the southern breeder 


lege third. The scores of the first five teams were 


as follows: Purdue, 3,796; Nebraska, 3,705; Iowa, 
3,653; Kansas, 6,651; Minnesota, 3,506. The win- 


ning team was made up of the following students: 
M. L. Mitchell, P. T. Brown, M. L. Fisher, G. G. For- 
dyce, and H. P. Hoffard, all of them being seniors. 
Prof. W. W. Smith deserves much credit, as judge 
of the winning team. Prof. J. H. Shepperd, of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, had charge of 
the contest. 

Purdue formed the winning habit early, by win- 
ning the judging contest, and continued it by win- 
ning the premier honor of the show, that of show- 
ing the grand champion bullock. As the grand 
champion bullock is a winner over all breeds, much 
interest was in evidence, when Judge Walter Big- 
gars, of Scotland, began to work over the different 
contestants for the honor. Black Ruler, a pure-bred 
Aberdeen Angus steer, bred, fed and fitted by the 
Indiana school, proved invincible and scored a con- 
vincing victory, over the other steers shown. It is 
an interesting fact, that not only was Black Ruler 
Purdue University, but his dam was also. 
He is well nigh a perfect beef animal and was pro- 
claimed by many who have seen many Internation- 
als to be the best bullock that has ever won grand 
championship honors. He was sold at auction after 
the show to Wilson & Co., Chicago, for $1.75 a pound. 

Not only the authorities at Purdue University, but 
the officers and members of the Aberdeen Angus 


bred by 





carried off a goodly portion of the hon- 
ors, those from the northern tate 
earned a bulk of Among 
the most prominent southern winners 
were Frank Scofield, of who 
showed the grand champion Shorthorn 
female; Dr. J. I. Huggins, of 
who showed the grand champion Angus 
bull; Senator J. N. Camden, of Ken- 
tucky, who showed the grand champion 
Hereford bull; G. C. Parsons, of Ken- 
tucky, showed the grand champion 
Angus female, and B, P. Evans, of Ken- 
tucky, who showed the grand champion 
Hampshire boar 

Interest in the collegiate contest was 
owing to the fact that 


the award 
at 
Texas, 


Tennessee, 


who 


heightened, 
teams from 
tered. Three of these teams were from 
Canadian institutions. Purdue Univer- 
sity, the Indiana Agricultural College, 
was the victor in the contest, with Ne- 
braska second and Iowa State Col- 


twenty colleges were en 





aTImMer 


i= grain dealers are guving to back the Com 

mittee of Seventeen in their endeavor to work 
out a better 
the decision made at the 
Farmers’ National Grain 
in Chicago on 


grain marketing scheme, according to 
two-days’ 
Dealers’ Association held 


December 2 and 3. 


session of the 


Clifford Thorne in the last talk of the convention 
summed up the sentiment of the majority when he 
said “We should counsel caution relative to any 
change of marketing. The Committee of Seventeen 
is getting expert assistance. It is well to deliberate 
and then act wisely and efficiently.” 

One of the big things to come out of the meeting 
was the action favoring a world market news serv- 
ice. A bill has been prepared by the officers of the 
association asking that funds be provided for this 
work so that adequate study can be made of foreign 
production and probable demand so that the farm- 
ers of this country will be better able to gauge their 
production and marketing problems. This bill will 
probably be introduced in congress by Senator A. B. 
Cummins. 

E. G. Montgomery, of the Bureau of Markets, 
who has been making a study of world conditions 
the past year, stressed the fact that the world 
production of wheat, wool and cotton was not larger 
than normal at present, but that the consuming 
power of foreign nations was much lower than nor- 
mal, thus making the foreign trade uncertain and 
much less than expected. Germany consumed only 
one-fourth of the normal amount of cotton last year 
and is expected to absorb only about one-third of 
the usual requirement next year. Great Britain 
consumed 15 per cent less than her normal amount 
of breadstuffs last year. The southern hemisphere 
had a surplus of one billion pounds of coarse wools 
in September, whereas they usually have no surplus 
at that time of the year. 

Montgomery to 
that it is much easier to get 


These figures were given by Mr. 
emphasize the fact 











Grand Champion Ten Ears Shown by C. E. Troyer 


breed association should feel highly gratified at th, 
outcome of the contest. The car-lot fat stock 
awards further clinched the victory for the bree 
ers of the blacks, for E. P. Hall, of Mechaniesburg. 
Illinois, won the award for grand champion ear |; 
on a load of yearling Angus steers, and his load 
two-year-old steers of the same breed were made the 
reserve champions. Armour & Company purchased 
the champion load for the Congress hotel, Chicago, 
at $30 per hundredweight. The reserve champions 
brought $20.75. 

Thruout all of the fat stock showing the agricyl- 
tural colleges made excellent showings. The show. 
ing made by the Iowa State College at Ames wa 
notable, as the grand champion barrow of the show 
in addition to numerous other winners, came from 
the lowa college’s feeding pens. Ames was also 
victorious in the carcass classes, both their steer and 
hog carcasses winning. 

Altho the Chicago exposition. has always been 
known as the final show for pure-bred live stock, 
it is only in recent years that the International Hay 


and Grain Show has assumed a position of im- 
portance. Last year was the first year of thi iow, 
which has been sponsored b ythe Chicago Board of 
Trade. A premium list of $10,000 has been a fae. 
tor in securing adequate exhibits. The succes f 
this show the last two years has been such t t 


will undoubtedly be carried on in the future. 

Iowa corn and grain breeders made good 
nings, some of the more p ; 
nent being as follows: John Justice, 
Ankeny, sixth on white corn, regi ° 
Carl Holden, Williamsburg, fi! n 
timothy seed; W. F. Otcheck, Grinnell, 
third on timothy seed, second on al- 
falfa hay, first and sweepstakes on red 
clover hay; George H. Block, Brighton, 
third on red clover seed; F. J. Sex- 
auer, Ankeny, third on oats, region 3: 
Le Roy A. Haines, Princeton, first on 
corn, single ear class. The sweep- 
stakes ten-ear sample of corn in region 
38, of which Iowa is a part, was 
by C. E. Troyer, of La Fontaine, I[n- 


shown 


diana. These ten ears of white corn 
were also the grand champion ten 
ears. The sweepstakes” single ear 


award was won by J. E. Mummert, As- 
toria, Iil., on yellow corn. W. O. Ot- 
check, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
cial award for the best sample of hay. 

Complete awards on the live ck 


show appear on pages 2773 to 2778. 


won the spe 


rain Dealers to Co-operate 


foreign figures than probable demand 


e latter were of equal importance 


production 
figures, but that tl 
to the farmer in the consideration of production and 
marketing problems. 

The statement of J. R. Howard, of the Federation 
of Farm Bure , that the purpose of the Federation 
was not to form a marketing association but to help 
in the formation of organizations for 
that received hearty support. Mr. How- 
ard dec lared | that the farmers must have united 
tion if the work along different lines is to succeed. 

“We have had a policy in this country for the 
protection of industry but not of agriculture,” was 
Mr. Howard's statement in stressing the need of 
a different agricultural policy. In addition to a gen- 
eral change of policy on the part of the government 
he emphasized the need of better marketing and 
financing for farmers. 

Collective purchasing by state associations re- 
ceived prominent mention. Charles Latchaw, of 
Ohio, in a spirited address gave a report of progress 
in that state. The reason given for their progress 
was that they were not going alone but had the sup- 
port of the Grange and Farm Bureau as well as the 
elevator association. 

Different phases of the Board of Trade problem 
were presented to the meeting. One came in a read- 
ing of the proposed bill of Senator Capper, of Kan- 
sas, which is designed to eliminate speculative fu- 
ture trading by taxation. No action was taken on 
this bill but it was referred to the legislative com- 
mittee. President Meisch suggested that he would 
like an expression of the meeting on future trading 
and short selling. Quite a large number expressed 
themselves as unfavorable to the latter. The big 
majority, however, showed that they were unwilling 
to give a decision on the whole problem. 

The question of finances was discussed by M. R. 
Myers, of Chicago. “Farm marketing should be 
more adequately financed by farmers so as to not he 
so dependent on outside money,” was his method of 


cooperative 


purpose 





expressing the need of more capital in the local «le 
vator concerns. Farm financing should be on a 
commodity basis and a further effort 
made to make all farmers’ elevators a service or- 
ganization for marketing, rather than money k- 
ing institution for a few stockholders He advised 
changing many of the present elevators into purely 
coOperative concerns. Mr. Myers also encouraged 
the use of what he termed loaned capital by share 
holders at a moderate rate of interest as a method 
of securing additional funds. The further « 
zation of farmers’ banks and later the organ 
of a central bank was also urged. 

Canadian coOperative marketing and purcha 
methods were explained by J. F. Booth, of Saskatch 

wan. The policy of their government is to start 
and foster such concerns until they are well founded 
and then turn them over to a company. 

A summary of the work of the Committee of Sev 
enteen was given by C. H. Gustafson in a very clear- 
cut way. This presentation was one big reason 
for the favorable action taken by the association om 
the work of the Committee of Seventeen. 

Several strong resolutions were passed. They 
asked— 

That a world crop reporting service under the 
United States Department of Agriculture be estab 
lished; 

That the Federal Reserve Bank, financial and 
government institutions, give extension of credil 
to farmers for the orderly marketing of crops; and 

That the tariff give equal protection to agricu!ture 
as compared to other interests. 

They urged the formation of state purchasing 42> 
sociations and the appointment of a committee for 
working out a uniform plan.. Appointment of comr 
mittee to consider plans for the establishment of 
a bank of agriculture was authorized. The ass 
ciation also declared its willingness to unite forces 
with all other farm organizations to market farm 
ers’ grain. 
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BECOMING A MOTOR TRUCK USER 


WO difficult problems confront the farmer who 

begins thinking along the lines of motor truck 
transportation: First, will the truck be a paying 
investment? Second, what truck shall I buy? 

The person who said: “There are thousands of 
farmers who could use motor trucks to good ad- 
vantage to do the hauling which usually consumes 
a large part of their time, but in many instances 
these time-saving features of the motor truck have 
not been brought to their attention, or they do not 
fec| that they have use for a motor truck,” has 
only half covered the situation. All farmers have 
some hauling that could be better done by the use 
of the motor truck. Now, what make and especially 
what size of a truck should be used? Is it to be 
a three-quarter-ton truck or a twelve-ton truck? 

In articles which have preceded 


By A. W. TURNER 


If the greater part of the hauling is on the roads, 
the same thing applies as stated above in regard 
to roads, but if field hauling is a strong factor, 
and it should be, then the motor vehicle wants to 
be one that can travel over soft and unpacked sur- 
faces without undue wear to the motor and other 
moving parts. 

The length of the haul is a factor of importance. 
If it is one of a great distance, with a big load one 
way and little or no load on the return, then it is 
highly desirable to have a machine that is capable 
of speed while empty, yet capable of moderate 
travel when loaded—in other words, we desire a 
flexible truck. But where there are heavy loads 


improved roads or in fields where operation is 
difficult, the truck equipped with pnuematic tires 
wili pull thru where one with solid tires could not. 
The operator is enabled to make greater speed 
and has easier carriage, both of which are essen- 
tial for such fruits as peaches and strawberries. 
The gasoline and oil consumption are less and the 
life of the truck is somewhat greater. Yet its 
successful and economic use is restricted by the 
tire carrying capacity. The solid and solid cushion 
tires have a large field of usefulness, and for ex- 
treme loads they are to be preferred to the pneu- 
matic tires. 

In general, a motor truck, to be a good invest 
ment, must be operated at a profit. This means 
that its service must be uninterrupted; that is, 

it must stay out of the shop and not 





this, it has been the intention of the 
writer to point out the advantages of 
the motor truck as a means of farm 
transportation. Now it will be our 
endeavor to single out the truck that 
is best suited to our needs. 

Several existing factors determine 
to a somewhat large extent the class 
and size of truck to purchase, namely: 
First, nature of material to be hauled; 
second, time of year most hauling will 
take place; third, where most hauling 
v be (field or road); fourth, length 
of hauls; fifth, roads; sixth, can trail- 
er be used) With these questions out 
of the way, we will select the proper 
make to purchase. 

The material to be hauled is a big 
factor. Large shipments of compact 
material, such as fruit, vegetables and 















m4 7 be held up for roadside repairs. A 
truck that must frequently be “tuned 
up” is too delicate to meet the re 
quirements of those who must have 
dependable performance. We don’t 
want a particular truck simply be- 
cause it has an excellent motor, good 
axles or fine bearing, or new design 
of radiator. If a truck has been proved 
to give satisfaction for more than a 
brief period, we may feel sure that 
we have all those parts of good ma- 
terial. 

We want to purchase rather on the 
basis of past history of performance, 
demanding a truck that has come 
at all times undaunted thru the try- 
ing test of hard and continuous usage 
under any and all conditions. A truck 


\ 








sacked grain, require trucks of large 
tonnage, while crates of chickens and 
loose straw do not require tonnage, but space, Live 
stock also calls for a different type. Along with 
the material hauled. one must consider the type of 
body. In general, we are safe in saying that the 
average farmer has more use for a convertible body 
—that is, it can be used as a flat bed, wagon box, 
rack or crate. Many such are secured by building 
racks to fit the wagon box. 

What time of the year is most of the hauling 
to be done? There are, of course, the daily trips 
with cream, which alone call for a light truck the 
year around. But if the big peak load is grain 
or fruit in season, lighter trucks, both in chassis 
and motor can be used, as the roads are well 
packed; hence the stress on the motor is less. 
However, if the peak load is that of live stock 
for early spring shipment, when roads are uncer- 
tain, a smaller truck with a heavy motor is re- 
quired, or, better, a larger truck than for ordinary 
roads, yet one that will not be loaded to capacity. 


California 


& Mewie California Farm Bureau Federation has re- 

cently adopted a plan of state-wide organization 
for the grain farmers of California. The organizers 
have the confidence acquired from the experience 
of a number of California marketing associations. 
These associations have succeeded in becoming na- 
tional in the scope of their distributive system, tho 
only state-wide in membership. 

The plan in brief is to federate in one state or- 
ganization the local Farm Bureau exchanges, a part 
of which have already been organized and incorpo- 
rated. The state organization is to be known as the 
California Farm Bureau Exchange, and is being in- 
corporated under the non-profit, non-stock laws of 
California, The function of the state exchange will 
be to develop markets, both domestic and export, for 
grain and other farm products, and to coéperate in 
the purchase of farm supplies which are already be- 
ing dealt in by the county Farm Bureau exchanges. 

The California Farm Bureau Exchange is to incor- 
porate a stock corporation for the purchase, lease, 
construction and operation of local elevators thruout 
the state. Arrangements have been made for the 
lease by the elevator corporation of a million-bushel 
terminal elevator which has water and rail connec- 
tions. Local elevators will be built wherever the 
business justifies it, where farmers subscribe for 
sufficient stock to cover the expense of construction. 
The elevator corporation will be controlled by the 
Farm Bureau exchange thru its ownership of all the 
Common stock of the elevator corporation. 

The elevator corporation will issue $500,000 worth 
of preferred stock, which will bear an 8 per cent cu- 
Mulative dividend. This will make the preferred 
Stock an attractive investment to bankers as wellas 
farmers, Both should be interested in the success 


both ways, speed would tend to shorten the life 
of our motor. 

The use of trailers does more than any one thing 
to take care of the peak loads. Besides being able 
to double the capacity of a truck by the use of a 
trailer, there is very slight increase in operating 
costs. To illustrate the profit in truck-trailer opera- 
tion as compared with trucks alone, suppose that a 
truck is earning $24 a day, with an operating ex- 
pense of $14 a day, thus making a profit of $10. 
For about $2 a day additional to cover trailer ex- 
pense, the truck would, with trailer attached, carry 
double the load, and the profit would be $18 instead 
of $10. By the same method, we can see how oper- 
ating expenses are cut if we operate a small truck 
for the general routine work and use a trailer for 
the peak loads. 

In selecting tires, there is a choice between solid 
tires, solid cushion tires and pneumatic equipment. 
The pneumatic tire insures greater tracton. On 


Grain Marketing 


By WM. R. CAMP 


of this plan to create an elevator and marketing sys- 
tem for the bulk handling of grain. The warehouse 
receipt of the Farm Bureau Exchange would have 
wider negotiability than the receipt of a small local 
company. Its elevators being bonded and operated 
under the United States warehouse act, can furnish 
the very best negotiable warehouse receipt. The ex- 
change obtains the same number of shares of com- 
mon stock as the number of preferred stock sold to 
investors, in return for the contract made by the ex- 
change to store all grain which it warehouses with 
the California Farm Bureau Elevator Corporation. 
However, the problem of marketing grain is more 
difficult than that of fruit. The grain market can not 
be controlled as easily as the orange, raisin or prune 
market. It takes from three to six years to increase 
the supply of fruit, but the grain crop can be greatly 
increased from one year to the next. Even if 75 per 
cent of all the grain of the United States is brought 
under contract, there will be the possible competi- 
tion of Canadian, South American, Australian and 
Russian grain. But, granting this, the results to be 
gained by an elevator and marketing system con- 
trolled by farmers would be in California: (1) A 
sufficient saving from the elimination of the cost 
of sacks to operate the system and pay the interest 
charge and something toward the cancellation of 
the preferred stock; (2) saving of a large profit 
now obtained by the buyers for treating, bearding 
and mixing of barley; (3) saving on the export 
shipments by the use of thru water transportation. 
A national orgarization would stabilize the grain 
market, a result which the speculators in grain 
and in other commodities have not been able to 


: ° oe ae nF e  _  e may be good, even if it is put out 
Trucks Haul All Kinds of Produce, Live Stock and Farm Supplies by a new concern, provided that 


concern has shown the proper wis- 
dom in its choice of designs, material and con- 
struction. 

When purchasing a truck, it is essential to pro- 
cure that embodies in its make-up all the features 
mentioned for our particular size of truck—that 
is, the one we have decided upon as to tonnage 
and bulk capacity. We know the condition of our 
roads, the length of our haul, the nature of the 
haul, and with the selected body and tires, we 
want to get a truck that will be able to haul 
about 25 per cent more than our present needs 
seem to demand. 

To be good, a truck need not necessarily be 
an expensive one. Advanced design, with good 
factory methods and quantity production, make 
it possible to manufacture such a truck to sell 
at even less than the average price. By purchas- 
ing a motor truck and getting it into operation 
we have thereby installed the missing link in power 
farming. 


Program 


accomplish. With a scientific system of inspec- 
tion under the Federal Bureau of Markets, and 
with a centralized Farmers’ Grain Exchange for 
the United States, it should be possible to secure 
the most direct possible shipment of grain to the 
flour mills. 

The organization planned for California has all 
the advantages of local autonomy realized by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange and the power 
of centralized distribution achieved by the raisin, 
peach and prune growers’ associations. Grain is 
more like dried fruit than citrus fruit in the require- 
ment that the power for directing distribution be 
delegated to one responsible head in order that 
a crop which is harvested all at once, but which 
must be stored, in part, shall be properly distrib- 
uted thruout the entire year. If the farmers are 
to take away from the speculators the advantage 
of controlling the surplus, they will have to pre- 
vent any part of the surplus from being thrown 
into the hands of the speculators for their use 
fn depressing the market. This can only be ac 
complished thru the making of one person sales 
manager for the producers of grain, and thru the 
establishment of a pool for insuring every farmer 
an average share in the total proceeds of sale, 
These are the principles realized by the “Big 
Three” of California, and by all other successful 
distributing organizations. The organization of grain 
farmers can reasonably be expected to stimulate 
sufficient production thru stabilization of the mar- 
ket. Such organization should accordingly be for 
the interest of consumers as well as- producers. Pro- 
ducers and consumers will realize a common interest 
in this plan, which has for its purpose a reduction 
of the cost of distribution to a minimum. 
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National County Agent 
Conference 

Action taken at the 
the National County Agent Association 
at the 
ber 29 
county 
ardization of work, developing of qual- 
ifications for county agents, and back- 


was meeting of 


meeting in Chicago on Novem- 
to strengthen the work of the 
agents along the lines of stand- 


ing the state and national federation 
program. 

The meeting 
with discu 
stat repre 
the gene: 
Bucce 
prograt 
to m« 
of emerg 
dament 
mittee was appo 
apolis to the mé 
and to confer wi 
policy. 

J. W. Coverdale of the national Fed- 
eration gave a report of the work of 
that organization. He emphasized the 
fact that the Federation expected a 
budget of for the and 
only has received $96,000, thus limiting 
their work. The work which 
have been undertaken have been Ik gis 
lative, organization and investigational. 
It is hoped that the budget for the 
following year will be greater so that 
the research and special lines can be 
developed. 

The officers of the agents’ 
tion for the following year are: M. L 
Mosher, Eureka, Ill., president; A. J. 
Dexter, Clark, S. D., vice-president, and 
J. H. H. Mote, Carthage, Mo., secre- 
tary- treasurer. 


largely informal, 
ion irom ch f the 


ented med to be 
future 
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Staple Cotton Growers Organize 
on California Plan 


senting the 
ind the 
organizing to 
sell their long staple « Cal 
ifornia plan In this there 
are about 600,000 bales produced on a 


Cotton repre 
delta country of Mississippi 
state 


grower 


urrounding it are 
otton on the 
territory 
present they have 
1921. 
how- 


yearly average. At 
150.000 bales contracted for in 
They are not entirely 
ever, with merely working on the 1921 
crop, so are attempting to 
temporary pool for this year’s crop on 
the following given by Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro, who is attorney for sev- 
eral of the California 

“Create a 
cotton in the 
imum of 300,000 
staple or grade 

“Have the 
power of attorney to men, as 
trustees, to sell that the 
best terms and conditions securable in 
the world. 

“Include in these eleven 
only planters or bankers holding cotton 
as collateral. 

“Arrange that the rights of sale and 
the distribution of this cotton shall be 
on the pooled basis, substantially as is 
provided in the standard 


satisfied 


arrange a 
advice 


associations 

pool of all the available 
delta, with a fixed min- 
bales, regardless of 
growers give a definite 
eleven 


cotton on 


trustees 


marketing 
contract of the Staple Cotton Associa 
tion. This will provide that every man 
in the pool receives the same for his 
cotton as every other man having a 
Similar quantity and grade of cotton. 

“Provide that no man shall be paid 
until after the the pool 
have been met from the sale of cotton. 


expenses of 
“Provide for a sales committee of 
three or five members, with full power 
to go to the’ spinners in the United 


States, and in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and elsewhere for the 
purpose of merchandising this cotton. 

“Provide that this committee shall 
have full power to make the conditions 
of sale, subject to the approval (by ca- 
ble) of the board of trustees as attor- 
neys in fact. 

“Provide that the power of attorney 
shall be in effect from December 1, 
1920, to June 1, 1921; that the selling 
committee shall find a manufacturing 
market for cotton during that inter- 
val, and that any cotton then remain- 
ing on hand at the expiration of the 
stated time shall be assessed in value 
and proportionately prorated back to 
the members of the pool. 

“Provide that cotton is now 
held as collateral on both the 
planter and the creditor shall sign the 
power of together with the 
express stipulation that the board of 
trustees shall distribute the proceeds, 
first to the creditor as his interest may 
appear, with interest and costs, and 
the balance to the planter.” 


where 
loans, 


attorney 





Wool Marketing Plans 
Farmers will sleep warm this winter, 
whether they get any real cash for 
their wool or not, according to plans 


bers feel that nothing short of this 
drastic action will meet the sifuation. 
To protect wool growers in the future 
they will demand a protective tariff on 
wool that will equal the tariff on 
woolen goods. 

The committee asked the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to employ a 
wool marketing expert to work under 
the committee’s direction and received 
assurances that this would be done. 
Special attention will be given to the 
disposal of this year’s clip. The ex- 
pense will be borne by the Federation 
and the wool pools. Plans are being 
made by the committee to concentrate 
next year’s clip in a few large ware- 
houses where it can be graded, han- 
dled and sold to better advantage. J. 
R. Howard, of the A. F. B. F., has an- 
nounced that C. J. Fawcett, formerly of 
Iowa, will be appointed by them to 
have charge of the work of the wool 
committee of the Federation. 

The warehouse centers so far se- 
lected are Chicago, Columbus, Syra- 
cuse, Lansing, and Galveston or Hous- 
ton. All these warehouses will be in- 
corporated under the federal ware- 
house act, so that the warehouse re- 
ceipts can be used as collateral. As 
soon as a central selling organization 
is perfected the committee plans to 
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The Farm Bureau Album 


One of the executive committee of the A. F. B. F. from “Down East” 
is a tall fellow who has had a change of heart. 
was one of the men who wanted a 10-cent member- 
ship in the National Federation, but now he has seen his mistake and 
for 

Cornwall, of 
is a son of a professor of chemistry of Princeton. 
boyhood 
studied law for two years and was admitted to the 

York City, where he worked a year. 
to Oswald, Vermont, and became a hired 
farm. 
jew York 
ind of stuff in her by becoming a hired 
girl at the place where he was working. 
vear they bought the farm where they now live 
stated, it 

they 
pite of much sicknes 
as the 
home demonstration work, formed a Farmers’ Exchange, been a booster 
for public libraries and in 1917 was one of the organizers of a coéperative 
has been 
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wool committee of the 
Bureau Federation at 
Chicago, November 29. 
Several woolen mills have made defi- 
nite offers to make up wool of the 
quarter and three-eighths blood grades 
into blankets at a cost that enable the 
wool to be valued at 35 to 50 
a pound, and the blankets to be sold 
at half the present retail price. The 
plan of the committee is not to make 
up blankets for the owners of the 
wool, as this would involve too much 
bookkeeping, but to make up the blan- 
kets, sell them to farmers and others 
thru the Farm Bureaus, and pay for 
the wool out of the proceeds. Auto 
robes will probably be made up and 
sold in the same way, and at the same 
comparative saving. Maryland farm- 
ers already entered into a contract 
with a North Carolina mill to handle 
their entire clip in this way. 


made by the 
American Farm 
a meeting at 


cents 


“I believe we can dispose of a con- 
siderable quantity of wool in this way 
and at the same time provide ourselves 
with better blankets than we can buy,” 
said James N. McBride, of Michigan. 

In order to check disastrous foreign 
competition, the committee will ask 
congress to place an immediate em- 
bargo on the importation of wool and 
woolen goods of all kinds. The mem- 


make three-year contracts with the 
wool producers. 

“The formation of such a _ central 
selling agency is absolutely essential,” 
said C. N. Arnett, of Montana. “We 
are in a period when everyone must 
operate on a small margin. There will 
not be enough in the business to carry 
along a lot of speculators and profit- 
eers. If we are to live and go on with 
the sheep business we must work out 
our own salvation. Western wool 
growers are ready to have their own 
wool manufactured. By doing so we 
will prove that the stagnation in the 
wool business is due to the large prof- 
its of the men who stand between pro- 
ducer and consumer. We will also 
demonstrate the value of goods made 
from virgin wool.” 

Western wool growers are ready to 
codperate to the limit with the wool 
growers of the corn belt and the east, 
Mr. Arnett said. The Fleece States 
Wool Association has voted to affil- 
iate with the wool committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and this committee and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, which rep- 
resents the western ranchers, will 
work in close cooperation in attempt- 
ing to solve the wool marketing prob- 
lem. 


Local Referendums Interest 
Members 


Kossuth County Farm Bureau re. 
cently conducted a group of interesting 
discussions at their different township 
meetings. They have extended the 
idea of the questionnaire and refer. 
endum to local county questions and 
have found that they have been a great 
help in stimulating interest in the dif. 
ferent township meetings. The ques. 
tions which were asked were as fol- 
lows: 

Would you be in favor of amending 
the road law so that abutting property 
be assessed 25 per cent, if the primary 
road system is to be graveled? Are 
you in favor of raising the tax limit in 
township road systems? Are you 
favor of reducing the number of 
pervisors from five to three? Ar 
in favor of an increased appropri 
for the testing of cattle for tuber 
sis? Do you consider 7 and 8 cent 
fair maximum price to pay for cor 
husking? 

The use of questions of this kind 
help to create interest in the local 
problems and also to get out attend- 
ance as well as to get the viewpoints 
of the farmers on the questions in- 
volved. 





Seed Concern Started—The Farm 
Bureau Codperative Supply Company 
is the name of a new company just or- 
ganized by the Bureau county, Illinois, 
Farm Bureau. It was felt that some 
kind of an organization was necessary 
to take care of the members in order 
to secure pure clean seed and other 
staples at a reasonable price. Differ- 
ent individuals put up the money for 
the company, which has been organ- 
ized under the codperative law with a 
capital stock of $50,000, of which be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000 is ub- 
scribed. No farmer at the present 
owns more than one share and so far 
shares have been sold only to Farm 
Bureau members. The companys 
already bought a building suitable for 
storage facilities and will handle lime 
stone, phosphate, and seeds of all kind 
and probably coal. The officers elect 
ed are: Axel M. Larson, president; J. 
E. Monier, vice-president; P. D. Gill 
ham, secretary; C. H. Coll, treas 


time 


has 
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Membership Drive in Monroe Coun- 
ty, Missouri—A one-week membership 
drive which has just been completed in 
Monroe county, Missouri, resulted in 
1,021 members and a Federation fund 
sufficient to cover all expenses and 
some to go into the state treasury of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau to help in 
carrying on the state work. One of the 
features of the drive which differed 
from any other drive which has been 
put on in the state is that the members 
are signed up to a $5 membership for 
two years, after which time the mem 
bership becomes $10. This will save 
Monroe county the expense of conduct: 
ing another drive in order to raise 
the $10 basis, which is rapidly becowr 
ing a universal Farm Bureau member: 
ship fee. 


Harrison County Claims Leadership 
—Reports which we have received t0 
date relative to the results of the re 
cent Farm Bureau membership drive 
in lowa, shows that Harrison county is 
the leader with a total of 453 new 
members. Cedar county apparently 
has second place with 308, Mahaska 
third with 301, Linn fourth with 
Caihoun and Palo Alto were tied with 
255 each. 
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. Farm Bureau Notes 


South Dakota Membership Campaign 
—A big Farm Bureau membership 
campaign, with 237 solicitors in the 
field, is being conducted in Edmunds, 
Brown, Spink, Clark, Hand and Lyman 
counties. If the results keep pace with 
the record established in other coun- 
ties, 80 per cent or about nine thou- 
sand members will be netted for the 
six counties. 








Figures on World Grain Supply— 
The Department of Agriculture, acting 
on the suggestion of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has been con- 
ducting @ special investigation of 
world crop conditions, visible supplies 
of grain, and probable future demand. 
The secretary announces that the work 
is about completed and has invited 
President Howard to appoint a com- 
mittee of Federation representatives to 
meet with him in Washington in the 
very near future for the purpose of 
formulating a report. Mr. Howard will 
appoint a committee of three men, one 
from Iowa, to go to Washington for 
this purpose. 





Missouri Farm Bureau Grows—Dur- 
ing the last nine months the Missouri 


Farm Bureau Federation has been 
making rapid progress in matters of 
organization. Some counties in that i 


state will probably never have a Farm 
Bureau because they are too sparsely 
settled to finance the proposition, but 
the majority of the counties are either 
already organized or expecting to at 
an early date. Cass county now leads 
with 1,560 members, with Bates and 
Nodaway counties coming in close for 
second and third with over 1,500 mem- 
bers each. Four counties have adopted 
$10 membership dues, the remainder of 
counties adopting a $5 membership. 








lowa Team Loses at Atlanta—The 
Iowa Live Stock Judging Team from 
joone county, which was so success- 
ful at both the State Fair and Inter- 
state Fair at Sioux City, was not as for- 
tunate in the recent contest at Atlanta, 
Georgia. The Texas team won first, 
Mississippi second, Kansas third, Vir- 
ginia fourth, and Iowa fifth. In a let- 
ter County Agent Beeler, the coach, 
stated that the chief reason the Iowa 
team did not win first was because 
there were four other states better 
than they were. This is good sports- 
manship and the Iowa peope are all 
hoping that the Boone county boys will 
be able to bring back the champion- 
ship from the Chicago International 
this year, which was won by the Polk 
county team in 1919. 


























WHEN you invest in a Titan 
10-20 Kerosene Tractor you 
receive much more than just a 
mechanism of iron and steel. You 
receive power, plus confidence. 


Titan 10-20 kerosene power is 
not measurable by the tractor’s 
actual rating. When the maximum 
point of its rating has been attained 
on either drawbar or belt work, there 
stillis a generousstore of eager power 
in reserve for the emergency pulls. 
The Titan 10-20 is full to overflow- 
ing with steady, tireless energy. 


And back of this sturdy power 
you will find absolute confidence— 
confidence in Titan dependability, 
efficiency, economy, ease of control 
—and best of all, confidence in the 
concern that makes the Titan 10-20. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


"QF AMERICA 
QNOORPORATED) 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 


CHICAGO 
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Power, Plus Confidince 








































































The Harvester Company represents 
more than three generations of farm 
machine success and satisfaction 
and over fifteen years of heavy-duty 
engine manufacturing experience. 


And nowhere will your confidence 
in dependable after-sale service be 
better justified. Prompt repairsand 
expert attention at any time, in any 
emergency, are always available for 
Titan 10-20 owners through Interna- 
tionaldealers, one of whom is located 
near you, and through the 92 large 
International Harvester branch 
houses which are the watchful 
guardians of International service 
in the principal agricultural districts 
of the United States. 


Ask your nearby International 
dealer about the Titan 10-20. 
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Gustafson Favors Codperation—C. H. 
Gustafson, president of the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Union, makes the following 
statement which shows an attitude of 
farmers towards the Farm Bureau 
which may result in close coéperation: 
“In answer to repeated requests from 
several sources that I make a public 
statement regarding my personal opin- 
ion of the Farm Bureau movement 
and my attitude towards this organi- 
zation, will state that I believe that 
there are many opportunities for the 
Farm Bureau to perform great and 
Valuable services for the farmer and 
the farmnig industry of our nation. If 
the aims and the purposes of the Farm 
Bureau as set forth in its program of 
work are carried out, its membership, 
as well as the public in general, will 
be benefited. For several years I have 
made every possible effort to codper- 
ate with all real farmers’ organizations 
Whose programs are fundamentally 
sound. My fondest hopes are that all 
such organizations will, in the near 
future, coéperate and work together 
harmoniously in all their undertakings 
and thus more speedily accomplish 
their aims. I expect to be ready and 
Willing to codperate with the Farm 
Bureau in all fair and practicable ef- 
forts to represent the farmers’ inter- 
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Farmo Feeding Molasses 
Best and most economical daily 
ration. Pour Farmo over uncut 
roughage or mix with hay, corn 
or silage. Farmo makes stock 
crave cheap feeds. 
quickly. No fickle appetite at 
finishing period. Saves 50% in 
feeding costs with quicker, big- 


For Dairy and Beef Cattle, 
them. Get Hogs, Sheep, Horses and Mules. 

Send $3.00 for 50-lb. trial can, 
or write for FARMO sample, 
also feeding booklet. 


FARRELL & CO. 
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It PAYS to GRIND ALL GRAINS 
Look tothe Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shape 
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in Feed Mill construction. They 
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The Coverdale Kid’s Calf 
After the calves for the Jackson 
Pure-bred Shorthorn Heifer 


bought by the 


County 
Club 
they were sorted up and the 
be paid for each by the club members 
was fixed by careful appraisal. Then 
the heifers numbered, and the 
number and price of each was put on 
a slip of paper and each member drew 
one of the slips from a hat. The mem 
ber had no choice but to take the heif- 
number he drew unless he 
other member willing 


committee, 


were 


price to 


were 


er whose 


could find 
to trade with him. 


some 


No one wanted to trade with young 
Riegel Coverdale. His heifer was un- 
dersized and thin, tho fairly good in 
her type and lines. The appraisal com- 
mittee had put her price the lowest of 
the lot. Naturally, Riegel was disap 
pointed. Along with every other boy 
in the thirty odd members of the club, 
he had hoped to draw either the 
smooth white heifer or one of the pair 
of larger roans, tho their price was 
fifty dollars or more higher than that 
of his little red calf. 

However, his father encouraged him 
and he went to work. He fed and 
curried and petted the calf. He taught 
her to lead and stand and show her- 
self off to the best advantage. Tho 
only ten or eleven years, he had had 
some experience and that helped some. 
He knew that it is not always the fat- 
test calf that makes the best yearling. 
His father’s advice and help was worth 
a lot. 

The heifer did well. Riegel 
around with some of the other boys to 
see as many as he could of the club 
calves This encouraged him still 
more, for he could see that his calf 
was doing mighty well when compared 
with what some that had looked much 
better at the start. His father helped 
him decide what feeds to use and he 
fed regularly and carefully. 

When the final show and sale was 
held at the Jackson county fair at Ma- 
quoketa, few people recognized in the 
sleek, well grown red yearling the 
“Coverdale kid’s calf” at which they 
had laughed and for whom they had 
felt so sorry when the drawing was 
held at the start of the contest. But 
the “Coverdale kid” hadn't forgotten 
and that made his pleasure all the 
keener when his heifer landed first in 
the class for heifers costing less than 
$130, first in heifers under seventeen 
months and fourth in the free-for-all 
class. 

“It was the corn crib cross—the feed 
you gave her,” some one told him. But 
Riegel knew that there had been a 
good deal of work and care and 
thought put in also, and that the heifer 
herself had lacked opportunity more 
than anything else. So he said, “I just 
gave her a chance and she did the 
rest.”—Rex Beresford. 


went 


How to Become a Rifle Shot 


Any person can become a good rifle 
shot. It is only a matter of enthusiasm, 
perseverance and following the proper 


methods. You must have enthusiasm, 
for one one can make a real success 
of any sport unless he is greatly inter- 
ested in it. No man is born with rifle- 
shooting ability, and there is no short 
cut to efficiency. Experience can be 
obtained only by constant practice of 
the right kind. 

Assuming that you have just pur- 
chased a new rifle and have a keen 
desire to gain the ability to shoot it 
accurately, the first step is to learn 
how to hold. The butt plate should 

















“Boys’ Corner” 


stories in before January 1. 


third prizes. 





| EADERS of the Boys and Girls’ Page should note that the old ‘Boys’ 
Corner” remains a most important part of the new page. 

the last column on the page will be devoted to the 

subjects by the same editor. 

We are afraid that the few boys and girls who have sent in stories on 
“Pig Club Experiences” are going to win the prizes too easily. 
that there are three prizes of $10, $5 and $3, respectively, in addition to 
the extra pay we give for the stories that are worth printing. 
Keep in mind that the stories should not be 
over 500 words and should be accompanied by a photograph. 

In this contest the readers of the page will act as the judges. 
ning with the issue of January 7, we will publish weekly one or 
contest stories until the best ones have been printed. 
wili vote on the story they consider best. 
number of votes will receive first prize, and the next two the second and 
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rest squarely against the shoulder, in 
such a position that placing the cheek 
against the rifle will bring the sights 
into line. While the rifle should be 
held against the shoulder with reason- 
able firmness, it is not necessary to 
set every muscle so tensely that trem- 
bling occurs. 

After you have practiced placing the 
rifle to your shoul/ler so often that it 
becomes easy and natural, practice 
throwing it to your shoulder and sight- 
ing on a small black spot on the wall. 
if you are using open sights, the front 
sight should be centered in the notch 
of the rear sight and the top of the 
front sight level with the top of the 
notch. It is a mistake to sight with 
the top of the front sight at the very 
bottom of the notch, as it is very diffi- 
cult to sight the same way twice if 
this method of lining up the sights is 
used. 

If you are using a rear peep-sight, 
it will not be necessary to worry as to 
whether the front sight is centered in 
the peep, as the eye naturally centers 
the front sight. 

After you have practiced lining up 
the sights with a mark on the wall un- 
til you can do it easily and quickly ev- 
ery time, the next step is to make sure 
that the rifle is not loaded, and, with 
an empty shell in the chamber or a 
piece of rubber underneath the ham- 
mer—if the rifle is not of a hammer- 
less type—practice placing your gun 
to your shoulder, lining up the sights 
and snapping the hammer. You will 
find upon your first attempt to snap 
the hammer that the sights move out 
of line just as you pull the trigger. 

This will be due to a sudden yank 
on the trigger. To avoid this, carefully 
increase the pressure each time the 
sights waver into line until finally the 
pressure becomes great enough to re- 





lease the hammer. Keep at it until 
you can release the hammer without 
any appreciable effect upon your aim, 
striving always to keep your sights 
lined up for at least half a second after 
you have squeezed the trigger. 

After you have mastered squeezing 
the trigger without disturbing the 
sighting, set up a target and begin 
regular practice in actual shooting. If 
you have really solved the problem of 
squeezing the trigger properly, you will 
find that even your very first actual 
shooting will be reasonably good, for 
squeezing the trigger properly with- 
out flinching is exceedingly important. 

Practice regularly, but do not shoot 
so many shots at one practice period 
that you become tired or careless, for 
the shots that help you are the ones in 
which the most concentrated effort is 
made to get accuracy. 

Good shots in the army are devel- 
oped by a very elaborate course of 
training before they do any actual fir- 
ing at all. Exercises are gone thru to 
strengthen the muscles of the arms so 
that the rifle may be held steady. The 
trigger squeezing exercise described 
above is practiced constantly. As a 
result, many army men are able to 
grade as marksmen or sharp-shooters 
even the first time on the range. Those 
of our readers who are just learning to 
shoot a rifle will do well to get the ad- 
vice of a neighbor who has served in 
the line of the army. 

The 1920-1921 Baby Beef Contest— 
The regulations for the 1921 baby beef 
contest provide that calves may be 
weighed up and started on feed any 
time between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1920. Nurse cows must not be 
used after March 1, 1921, according to 
the rules promulgated by those in 
charge of the contest. 
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Feeding the Cow 
I hope that you 


feed 


milk at least one cow every night 


have to 


morning. Of course it gets very 
notonous and there are times when 
would give almost anything to get 
away from the everlasting chores 

I want you to get to thinking how 
you can get the most milk possible out 
of your cow. Suppose you see if you 
can’t feed your cow in such a way that 
she will give three or four pounds 
more of milk every day than she usu- 
ally does. Now in feeding the cow, 
the first thing to think about is the 
kind of rough feed. The common kinds 
of rough feed are clover hay, alfalfa 
hay, silage, mixed hay, timothy hay, 
corn stover, sorghum, Sudan grass, 
millet, corn stover and oat straw. 
Which do you have? The best combi- 
nation of all is corn silage with either 
clover hay or alfalfa hay. If you have 
that combination you can feed your 
cow an average of thirty to forty 
pounds of silage every day, together 
with ten or twelve pounds of clover 
or alfalfa and a few pounds of some 
such grain mixture as two parts oats, 
two parts corn and one part oil meal. 
With this kind of a roughage ration 
and with Holstein or Shorthorn cows, 
you can feed about one pound of the 
grain mixture to each four or five 
pounds of milk and get good, cheap 
results. 

The poorest rough feeds are timo- 
thy, straw, corn stover, millet hay, 
sorghum hay and Sudan grass hay. If 
you feed this kind of roughage, you 
have to feed far more grain for the 
same amount of milk than most peo- 
ple do. With a silage and clover hay 
ration you can get twenty pounds of 
milk out of an ordinarily good cow by 
feeding two pounds of corn, two 
pounds of oats, and one pound of oil 
meal every day, but when you feed 
your cow twenty pounds of such rough 
feed as timothy, oat straw, corn stover, 
etc., you have to feed in addition about 
three pounds of oats, one pound of 
corn, two pounds of bran and two 
pounds of oil meal in order to get 
twenty pounds of milk. 

A mixture of such roughages as tim- 
othy hay, corn stover, oat straw, etc., 
with such roughages as clover and al- 
falfa hay, works very nicely. Ten or 
fifteen pounds of timothy hay or corn 
stover in connection with ten or fif- 
teen pounds of clover hay or alfalfa 
is almost but not quite so good as 4 
mixture of thirty pounds of silage and 
ten pounds of clover or alfalfa hay. 
When you use this kind of a roughage 
you can get along very nicely with a 
grain mixture of two parts of corn, two 
parts of oats and one part of oil meal 

It is a general rule to feed about one 
pound of grain to each three pounds 
of milk which the cow produces. But 
in the case of a Holstein or Shorthorn 
which has recently freshened, one 
pound of grain to each four or five 
pounds of milk is plenty, whereas in 
the case of the Jersey or Guernsey 
which has been milking for five or six 
months it may be a good plan to feed 
one pound of grain for each two 
pounds of milk. In the case of a cow 
which has plenty of good quality sil- 
age and alfalfa or clover hay, you may 
get along very nicely by feeding only 
one pound of grain to each five or six 
pounds of milk, whereas in the case of 
a cow which gets such poor roughage 
as timothy or corn stalks, it may be 
necessary to feed one pound of grain 
te each two and one-half pounds of 
milk in order to keep the cow from 
falling down very rapidly in her milk 
flow. 
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*‘The big Goodyear Cord Tires on our two motor trucks are helping us to reduce the high 
cost of farming. These pneumatics travel anywhere in the fields and, during threshing, 
enabled us to dispense with eight teams and eight drivers. We had had to pay the drivers of 
these teams up to $8 a day, in addition to the cost of the teams and the outfits. Also we have 
sold pasture and bought farm land in place of it. There are many other savings—of labor, 
time and money. Due to the quickness of the big Goodyear Cord Tires, we now can make 
more hay while the sun shines.’’—M.W. Bever, Farmer, Colby, Kansas, Rural Route No. 1 


T is everywhere observable, as above, that 

the traction, cushioning and activity of 
Goodyear Cord Tires on motor trucks, 
effect large savings for farmers. 


This traction overcomes handicaps of soft, 
slippery going, of weather and of grade 
which formerly caused hauling delay and 
added expense in all kinds of farming. 


This cushioning safeguards loads liable to 
injury, shrinkage or waste when unduly 
jarred, and thus enables the sale of full 
quantity and quality at best prices. 
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This activity permits entirely economical 
hauling to and from motorized machinery, 
and by bringing more selling points within 
hauling range,oftenreduces marketing costs, 


All these virtues of the big pneumatics are 
made most practical by Goodyear Cord 
construction which sinews them with un- 
usual strength and endurance. 


Farmers’ reportson motorization and pneu- 
matics will be mailed to anyone interested, 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 





CORD TIRES 


diyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Bonnets Neb 
WORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BONNETT form- 
ula containing pure santonin and the other pure 





CAPSULES famous 
leges, Farm Advisers, and America's leading hog 


BONNETT’'S pure santonin formula cannot be 
sold for less than our price and substitutes are 
worthiess at any price. 
BONNETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold with 
&@ positive guarantee 
or we promptly refund full purchase price. 
4 Oquawka, 





On account of the reduced price of SANTONIN 


we are reducing our prices as folk 


50 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 
100 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 
500 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - - 
Bonnett’s Special Hog Treating 
Send your order today 


J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Chemist 


217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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LORS, Factory Price 





A BIG CUT IN 


Goodyear Sewed, 
factory price, di- 
rect to you 
of these shoes waa 

$10.00. Made of the best 
Elkskin Waterproof leather. 


U. 8. Officer's 
Marching Shoes a 


Price 











U. S. OFFICER'S | 
BEST SHOES 
waret Geaae” ‘f° 
Factory Cut i 
Price, Direct } 
to you at only | 
Made of the best Waterproof Ma- | 

| 


hogany calf leather ae ahoes 
send them 


ere not just as we say 

n ’ not lose a cent 
Price of this shoe was $13.0 
Built for work « tress at the 
same time. if you are sending 
money order or chec ‘ de not in 
clude postage. Pay only for shoes 
We pay postage 


U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 418 
w featheld, Mass. 
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Another Stay-on-the-Farm Movement 


The Voice of the Farm 


Want Terminal Elevators 


To Wallaces’ 
Grain is being 


Farmer: 

marketed too fast, 
and that is the real cause of the vio- 
lent drop in prices. I am afraid we 
are in for serious trouble March 1. 
Our immediate needs will have to be 
met by the federal reserve bank ex- 
tending our credit a little longer. 

As to permanent relief, we farmers 
should build coéperative terminal ele- 
vators at all important railroad cen- 
ters. Every elevator in the country 
now has a large amount of stored 
grain. In the elevator of which I hap- 
pen to be president we have taken in 
20,000 bushels of grain, for which we 
have given the farmers storage tickets. 
We then dump their grain on the mar- 
ket hedge against it to protect 
ourselves. This is the case with large 
numbers of elevators 


and 


Now, if we had terminal elevators in 
which this grain could be stored, it 
would not be necessary to flood the 


market. If I had my I would pass 


laws in each state compelling all local 


say, 


elevators to ship stored grain to the 
cooperative terminal elevators. Then 
when the farmer wants to sell his 
grain, he would simply go to the eleva- 
tor and get his cash for it, and the 
local elevator would wire the terminal 
elevator to sell it, and he would get 
his cash for it the next day. I would 


finance this by selling one share of 
stock to each farmer. I would place 
the operating of the elevator under ex- 
perts, and would give the state or a 
board of trustees supervisory control. 
The terminal elevators could mix and 
regrade the grain and get a better 
price for it than we can get now. 

I know that the owners of our 
and line elevators would object to this 
arrangement, but it seems to me it 
would be best for the farmers and best 
for the country. It would be better to 


local 


handle our surplus grain in this way 
than for farmers to keep it on their 
own farms, because of the difficulty 


of marketing during the busy season or 
when the roads are bad 
-ETER BOS. 


South Dakota 


The Other Side 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I am a constant reader of Wal 
laces’ Farmer and I think its articles 
are generally sound. I can not agree 
with what seems to be the farmer's 
viewpoint in some cases on prices. 
Many of the owners and workers of 
land are insisting that they are not 


getting the cost of production at pres- 
ent prices of farm products when they 
consider the high wages they must pay 
and the high price of land 

Let this matter. I know 
in this section a good many farmers 
who handle quarter section farms with 


us consider 


very little extra help They put in 
their corn, cultivate it and are able to 
husk a good part of it without hiring 


any help. They can put in their wheat 
and cut it with the help of an extra 
man for a few days to do the shocking. 
They change work in threshing and in 
corn shelling. Now I would like to 
know where is the great cost of extra 
help in such cases, It seems that 








with wheat at $2 and corn at 50 cents 
they can do very well. 

I have farmed and have helped farm- 
ers every year and that is the way I 
figure it out. So far as the price of 
land is concerned, I regard $300 per 
acre out here as too high and as based 
on the high prices of crops during the 
past two or three years. Did any so- 
ber man think that corn would be 
maintained at $1.50 and $2, or wheat 
at $2.50 to $3, hogs from $18 to $20 per 
hundred weight? 

I want to see the farmer prosper. 
He should prosper, for he has had the 
tough end of it long enough. But I 
don’t think a scale of prices based on 


$300 land and upward would be a ben- 
efit to the mass of people. 
Mm C. K. 
Beatrice, Neb. 


Fifty-Fifty 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“The people of the cities can not pay 
fair prices for the things we produce 
on the farms unless they are at work 
at fair w And they can not keep 
at work unk there is a demand for 
the things they produce.’ Correct. 
And we farmers can not buy the things 


ages. 


produced by the people of the cities 
unless we get fair prices for the 
things we produce on the farm. We 
can not buy much on 45-cent corn 


when it costs 90 cents to produce, nor 
on 35-cent oats that costs at least 60 
cents to produce, nor on 8-cent hogs 
that cost 12 cents to produce. Give us 
cost of production plus a small profit 
(we are entitled to it) and see us buy. 


(The above prices rule today at local 
market.) We had some correspond- 
ence some time ago in regard to “in- 


creased production.” I have a letter of 
recent date from Mr. J. W. Coverdale, 
secretary American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and he states that they are 
still in favor of increased production. 
Such stuff on their part is more than 
I can understand. H. J. REHU. 
Adair County, lowa. 


Do Not Want a Tariff 
To Wallaces’ 
I am very 


Farmer: 


much interested in your 


editorials and also in the correspond- 
ence from others. I see in your issue 
of November 19 President C. W. Hunt, 


of the Iowa Farm Bureau, advocating 
a protective tariff for farm products. I 
for one can not how that would 
help the farmer or the laborer. You 
point out in your editorials that the 
European countries are in hard luck 
at the present time, and are apt to re- 
main so for years to and that 


see 


come, 


they need our assistance and codpera- 
tion. Certainly they will be sorely 
tried to meet their obligations toward 


this country. It seems to me the best 
way to get at the matter, therefore, is 
not for us to put a tariff on farm prod- 
ucts, but to cut down our grain acre 
age considerably for a year or two at 
any rate. Also, we should try to get 
better control of our output thru or- 
ganization. Of course this is quite a 
problem to solve, but I don’t see any 
way to solve it except thru organiza- 
tion. LOUIS ATKINSON. 
Carroll County, Indiana. 
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— Eagle Sawing Machine 


ectat , mber owner needs one, Pow- 
wm aon Saws the natural w 7 A aa 
onstration sells it. Representatives 


inna $2.00 An Hour 


sawing woes while demon- 


























stratin: Write tod 1. 
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ial Low Agent’s Prices. 
Eagie Sowing Machi Ca 
Dept. 284 Kansas City, Mo. 












Money-Making Farm 
100 Acres, With 4 Horses 


15 cattle, sheep, hogs, complete farm machinery, 
tools, wagons, harness, binder, large quantity pota- 
toes, hay, straw, crops, grain; famous datry sex 
near RR town; cuts 2 tons hay, 28 bu. wheat 

oats, 200 bu. potatoes to acre; large wire-fe i 
pasture, 2,000 cords wood, variety fruit; good cottags 
new barn, silo, poultry house, etc.; owner call¢ 

of state, makes low price for all $10,000, easy ¢ 
Detalls page 81 Strout’s Illustrated Catalog Barga 
33 States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGE 
922FC Mare quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


BUY NOW 











Wonderful 80-acre farm bar- 








gain, 2 miles from Meadow- 
lands, Minnesota. All good, tillable land; 50 acres 
under plow, some pasture, balance woodlot; or n 
trunk highway; good 7-room house, barn, 1 hay 
good well; adjoins fine farms and pleasant neig! 
A cozy farm home, where you can be Iindeper 
« lowe to schools and churches. Your chance 4 
T ne Write today for further inforina 
L. | -ARNOL! D, 620 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, M 





ae Rich Farming in South Dakota 


the state that helps her farmers by her own system 
of rural credits; the state that has the record f » 
greatest per capita production of*food crops and 
wealth. Write today for official bulletins, 5 : 
IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT, Irwin D. Aldrich, 
Commissioner, Capitol F-81, Plerre, 80. Dak. 


FARMS FOR RENT. 


We have five or six very fine Iowa farms for rent en 
cash or share basis. We also offer some fine farins 
for sale or exchange for other property 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 
FARM OF 160 ACRES 
Nicely located; 9 room house, good barn, out { 

ings. plenty of water: a nice farm home. Ir! 150) 


per acre. For further information, Inquire of 


MRS. MARY E. ENGLAND, Callao, Missour 
South eastern Kansas 


Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats 
90 bushels: wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cu 
ee Land at from $67.50 to #150 an acre. I ‘ 

2rme Send for booklet Address, THE ALL} 
( Col NTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas 





ew 
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Willmar, Minnesota 


Pe Pr oe farm and farm land 

( Dec », M., at my farm, 5 
Sec. 6, Twp. 52 z i. Aitkin Co., Mi nn 5 
descriptions for sale to highest bidder 22 A 
descriptions by J.J. MeDonaid. All + to ? 
good achools, R. R., etc. Machindry, househo 
and horses for sale. L. L. Spafford, Rabey, M 
\ ESSESSEPPE Black Pratrie Alfalfa and ( 
A ing Lands, in a community of North 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at 

to one-half the price demanded tn other stat: 
information and farm sts, write A. D. H 
Merc haunts and Farmers Bank Bic dg., Macon, M 
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eat land tn Texas, located near Pia 
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Hale cou nty, the greatest wheat county 
20 i, balance two to ten years, f ( ur 
lifetime PERRY lainview, Texa 
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Kansas. Se nd complete dea: ript what y 

to offer. Address THE ALLEN COUNTY INVI 

MENT COMPANY, Iola, Kansas 

to EAST, YOUNG MAN! Buy your 
farm now, before prices here become ) 

hibitive Write NEW YORK FARM AGEN 

Westie! 1, New YOrk. 


oUu THERN 
Ss —Take first m« 
ment. Sé HR OEDER 


ee ae Corn Farme 
rtgages, Liberty bonds par 
LAND CO., Mankato, Mir 











hy sr 87,00 cwt.; Alfalfa $10; Timothy #.% 
\O Other seeds at 50 per cent less than wholesale 
RELIABLE SEED CoO., Salina, Kansas. 


For Sole — Clean Timothy Seed, Baled Hay 


WH, PACE Sumner, iowa 
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‘BALL @ BAND’ 


—, 


Look for the Red Ball ., ( — 


You get longer wear from your 
Rubber Boots or Arctics when they 
bear the Red Ball Trade Mark. 


You get satisfying fit and real com- 
fort—feet dry and ankles warm, after 
you have worked all day in snow, slush, 
or oozy mire. 


Look for the Red Ball when you 
buy Light-Weight Rubbers, too. 
“Ball-Band” Rubbers are shapely, good- 
looking, and you can get them to fit 
any style of shoe. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear is sold 
in sixty thousand stores. 














Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet, 


““More Days Wear’’ 
ita 


= MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
eh 338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


y. “The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


WA ES Sa 
Is 

for 

sola SEFUL gifts are 

s always appreciated 


most. For Christmas 
this year why not give 
puri “Ball-Band” Rubber 
1s Footwear? There is a 
style and a size for every 
member of your family. 
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Hessian Fly 


A southern Iowa correspondent sends 
us some samples of wheat plants that 


are almost dead, and writes: 

“TI seeded my wheat this year on 
September 11, and in a week the field 
Was green and growing finely. I now 
find on examination, however, that a 
number of the plants are dead because 
of infestation of insect eggs at the 
roots. Is this Hessian fly? Does it 


kill the wheat in the fall? About five 
per cent of my wheat seems to be dead. 
What effect will this pest have on the 
crop next spring? Will these eggs 
hatch into flies next spring?” 

On examining wheat 
we find the typical “flaxseeds” char- 
acteristic of the Hessian fly under- 
neath the leaf sheaths at the base of 
the plant. These flaxseeds are the pu- 
pal or resting stage in which the fly 
goes thru the winter. Next spring the 
flaxseeds will change into Hessian 
flies, which lay their eggs on the 
wheat leaves, and the eggs develop in- 
to small maggots which locate them- 
selves at a wheat joint and live on the 
wheat juices. In many cases the straw 
breaks as a result of the injury. 

There is nothing much which our 
correspondent can do at this late date. 


these plants, 


The thing which he should have done 
was to have seeded his wheat two or 
three weeks later than he did. Early 


last fall we printed a map indicating 
the safe dates for seeding wheat to 
avoid Hessian fly in different parts of 
the corn belt. 


Wintering Pasture Charge 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have forty acres of stalk pasture, 
fifty acres of good blue grass pasture 
and twenty tons of threshed timothy 
hay. One of our neighbors has forty 
head of two-year-old cattle which he 
wants me to take in, and I would like 
to know what I should charge per 
head to winter these cattle. He wants 
to turn them in about the first of Jan- 
wary.” 

From late December to early April, 
ordinary feeder cattle may usually be 
expected to increase in value by right 
around $8 or $9 a head, even tho they 
do not gain at all in weight. Our cor- 
respondent might weigh these cattle 
when they come on his place in early 
January and weigh them when they 
are taken out in April, and then charge 
at the rate of $9 per head in case they 


do not gain at all in weight, and in 
case they do gain, charge about $9 a 
hundred in addition for what gains 


they make. Of course, if there is a 
custom in our correspondent’s locality 
as to how much should be charged per 
head monthly for wintering cattle, it 
may be more satisfactory to follow the 
local custom. 





Kansas Wheat Acreage 


The last report of the Kansas state 


board of agriculture indicates that 
while the acreage sowed to winter 
*wheat this year is 6.3 per cent less 


than the sowing of a year ago, it is still 
about one-third more than the average 
annual acreage of the five-year period 
just preecding the war. We suspect it 
is considerably more than would have 
been sown had the drop in price come 
earlier. 


Iowa Corn Show 


The Iowa Corn Show this year will 
be held at Ames during the first week 
in January. This is the first big corn 
Show which has been held in Iowa 
for two years and it is anticipated that 
there will be far more than the usual 
amount of interest. 

In two respects the corn this 
year will be different than ever before. 
There will be on exhibition corn grown 
by the men who entered the corn yield 
contest last spring as well as special 
information concerning the yield con- 
test. New classes have also been pro- 
vided for sweet corn competition and 
$50 in prizes has been donated by the 


show 











Iowa Canners’ Association. Aside 
from these innovations the premium 
list is much as it has been in the past. 
Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested should write to Secretary J. L. 
Robinson, of the Iowa Corn Growers’ 
Association, Ames, Iowa. The annual 
meeting of the Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion held at the college on the 
afternoon of Thursday, January 6. 


is to be 





Clover Seed Outlook 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have forty-five bushels of fine clo- 
ver seed on hand and the present price 
is only $10 to $12 per bushel. Would 
you advise holding the seed until 
spring? There is more clover seed in 
this county than the farmers will need 
next spring for seeding. What month 
is the best to sell clover 
rule?” 

It looks as tho the clover seed mar- 
ket has just about reached bottom and 
that from now on the tendency would 
be gradually upward. As an average of 


seed as a 


a fourteen-year period the highest 
prices for clover seed have been 
reached in late February and March, 
whereas, the lowest prices have been 
reached in May and June. Twelve dol- 
lars a bushel for country run clover 
seed is decidedly higher than terminal 
market prices at the present time will 
justify, and if our correspondent can 
get such a price it may perhaps be a 
good plan for him to sell. On the other 


hand, if he can only get $10 a bushel it 
will probably be a good plan for him to 
hold. 

There is about 50 per cent more clo- 
ver seed in the country this year than 
a year ago. Most of this is still in the 
hands of producers and there are some 
indications that when the dealers be- 
gin to buy there will be a strengthen- 
ing in the market above the present 
low figures. 





Expansion in Food Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to see a discussion thru 
the columns of your paper concerning 
the expansion of the food-producing 
territory under the impetus of war. 
What I mean is this: During the war 
the world was short of all foods, but 
especially so of some. There wasn’t 
enough wheat to go around. Under the 
impulse of big prices and patriotism 
no doubt the wheat growing territory 
moved several miles north in western 
Canada. Possibly, too, in the dry lands 
of our own west the wheat lands were 
enlarged. How much the wheat 
area enlarged the world over, in Eu- 
rope, Asia, South America, Africa? 

Also, the world was short of fats. 
Tropical oils, especially cocoanut oils, 
must have been drawn on to a huge 
extent. No doubt new fisheries were 
also drawn on. Maybe the meat supply 
was also augmented thru South Ameri- 


was 








can and other meat- oremertig areas. I 
have an idea the bean growing area 
must have been inereased considerably 
also in the southwest and Mexico. 

I have a notion that the food-pro- 
ducing area is now very much larger 
than before the war. The war demand 
is now gone, but these new fields 
opened up during the war are now 
adding their surplus to the pre-war 
area. Maybe this is one reason for the 
big break in prices. I believe a dis- 
cussion on this subject would be very 
interesting. 

CHARLES M. SQUIER. 

Indiana. 


Remarks: What is needed first is 
not editorial discussion, but thoro in- 
vestigation either by the United States 
Department of Agriculture or the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. There 
seems to have been an overstimulation 
of cattle production, but it is impos- 
sible to speak definitely concerning 
any product until a more thoro inves- 
tigation has been made. 





The Wool Problem 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to offer a suggestion for the 
solution of the situation that threatens 
the wool producers with almost a dead 


loss of this year’s clip, and very likely 
the ruin of the industry. 
Foreign wool comprises more than 


half that used in the United States un- 
der normal conditions. It is free of 
duty, and the present rate of money 
exchange is such that the wool buyer 
can obtain Australian wool for say 30 
cents a pound, while American grown 
would cost about 50 The rate 
of exchange is influenced by govern- 
ment activities—and inactivities—and 
more or less arbitrarily fixed by inter- 
national banking interests. 

Woolen manufacturers are protected 
by a 30 per cent tariff upon foreign- 
made goods, so that European mills do 
not compete successfully for much of 
the American trade, and if able to buy 
would furnish no market for our wool. 
We should therefore bring all possible 
pressure upon our representatives at 
Washington to so adjust the tariff, or 
by special act and embargo, as to make 
it to the interest of American manu- 
facturers to pay a fair price for Amer- 
ican wool and to sell their product at 
a just price. It may not be possible 
to put foreign exchange at par at once, 
but why not put in force such a tariff 
act as would at once, permanently and 
automatically, equalize it? 

Europe, under normal conditions, is 
a great consumer of coarse wools, but 
because of war exhaustion is not able 
to buy and can not borrow money that 
would put its labor and looms to work, 
clothe its people and stimulate the 
wool market everywhere. There are 
about two billion pounds of virgin wool 
in the world today. To this is now be- 


cents. 
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ing added the great clip of atin 
and South America. “Over supply, no 
demand, mills idle,” etc., say the man. 


ufacturers, who would thus force the 


wool growers to lose millions of dol- 
lars by at last—when they could hold 
their wool no longer—making the mills 
almost a present of their well and hon. 
estly earned product. There is no sur. 
plus of wool in the world today. There 
are 36,000,000 less sheep now than be. 
fore the war. Our people, and a thoy 
sand times more so the people of En- 
rope, sorely need every pound of wool 
in storage for clothing to preserve their 
health and comfort—in many instances 
their lives. Every one, because of ex. 
cessive cost of both shoddy and real 
wool goods, has bought only as abso. 
lutely necessary for several years. It 
is true that there is a surplus of accu 
mulated wool in storage, but there 2 
greater surplus of accumulated need, 
The real surplus because of which wool 
can neither be sold in its natural state 
nor bought in manufactured form, is 
a surplus of greed and profiteering let 
loose by the war, and an over-supply 
of plain stupidity in human affairs of 
the world, and in the methods of bu 

ness, finance and labor at home. There 
is too much lack of sympathy with the 
producer of food and clothing, even 


arrogance toward him. Statesmen and 
representatives, lawyers and {| i: 
cians, and leaders in business g ie 
ally, do not seem to know that general 


peace and prosperity rest directly upon 
the prosperity of the farmer, and that 
unless he is prosperous neither men 
nor nations can be. 

To remedy this condition, wool grow- 
ers have pooled their interests, and 
the present lack of market looks to be 
in part an effort of organized industry, 
a sort of a lock-out, to “teach them a 
lesson.” 

My second suggestion is that those 
who have not shipped or sold their 
wool, have it made into yarn, bats and 
blankets for their own use, and to sell 
at a fair price to their non-sheep own- 
ing neighbors. The third thing to do 
is that the wool producers acquire 2 
plant or several plants, and manutfac- 
ture their own wool, now in storage, 
into plain fabrics and clothing in most 
demand and sell as the mail order 
houses do, with only ‘fone small profit” 
added, which would considerably un- 
dersell said mail order houses. This, 
as I see it, is the only thing to do if 
we do not have speedy government ac- 


tion that will give the wool industry 
a fighting chance for its life. Or we 
might dispose of our sheep, except 2 


few for pets and home consumption. 
HENRY GILLESPIE. 
Delaware County, 


Iowa 








’ Before You Buy 
see for yourself the money 
I save you on any fencing you need. . WRITE 
today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
Shows 150 styles. Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
prices. Sample to test and book free, postpa! 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dopt.372 Cleveland, Ona 

















If your land hag beon 
slightec or two or 
three years, seed it 
this year with Clover, 
when seed is plentiful and lowest in 
price for a long time. Ask for sam- 
es of our new crop choicest quality 
Seeds of varieties you require for in- 
spec tion We'll send you our hand- 


somely illustrated 130-page catalog, 
anid all Field and Farm Seeds, 
and red ink price list, quoting prices. 


IOWA SEED COMPAN 











DIRECT FROM MILL 10 YOU! 


Pitty cents a skein—4 skeins, roximately 
-» $2.00. Postage prepaid oa all ci al cash sales. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE 


HOME me WOOLEN | “MILLS 
[215 Main St. EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 











prices for Live and 


Ww. PAW highest 
Dressed Hogs, e& 


Dressed Poultry, Veal, 
Send for tags and quotations. 
THEO. CUNY COMPANY 
325 W. So. Watex 8t., Chicago, Illinois 
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is equipped with Timken-Detroit Front and 
Rear Axles, thus making a “‘strikingly mani- 
fest’? addition to thestrong engineering features 
that produce greater value and greater service 
for the Stephens. 


The new model of the Stephens Salient Six 


A New‘Salient”’Feature 
| 
| 









Weare proud to welcome the Stephens into 
the Timken-Detroit family, which now in- 
cludes thirty-three of America’s best built and 
soundest passenger cars. 









Beggs Detroit-Electric Holmes Pan- Singer 









Cadillac Dorris Hudson American Standard 
Columbia Essex Jordan Preston Eight 
Crawford Forster McFarlan R&VKnight Stephens 
Cunningham Geronimo Metz Riddle Velie 
Daniels HandleyKnight Moon Shaw Westcott 
Davis Hanson Noma Sheridan Winton 









THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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artme lished by Mrs. Hen Wallace. Letters on subje: m of Ant rest 
, es rea w se. If prefe e of writer will not 
‘ e8 4 Hearts a Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Mol nes, lows. 
The Key state pride. Each delegate held that 
2 the state she represented was the best 
We do not expect in America to find spot on earth. 
those who have voluntarily left their Mrs. Edith A. Lathrop, specialist in 
own land seeking to continue the use rural school organization, said that de- 
of their native tongue without learning spite the prevailing opinion that rural 
the English language. A home teacher districts produced the strongest chil- 
made the following speech thru an in- | dren, statistics revealed that the aver- 
terpreter to a little gathering of Italian age country child is on a lower plane. 
women in — We need to im- | physically, than the city child. There 
press the value of the English language | are more agencies employed to safe- 
to foreigners in ‘hoot as well: guard the city child, more care to pre- 
“T have been asked to speak to u | vent the spread of disease, and sanitary 
about the importance of Il ning Eng conditions are enforced by a city bu- 
lish. For you, Eng i } Now reau The rural districts are not as 
that you are here, ju want ) now particular about their school teache 
our civilization in addition to uur | as the city. High schools should be 
own You want to und tand our brought to the country to keep the chil- 
books, our plays, our pictures, our gov- | dren home as long as possible. 
ernment, all our institution You can Some of the women spoke of a “Grief 
not do this without knowing English Society,” to help the farm women get 
“In the second place, Eng] an- | nurses and food. Others suggested an 
other kind of a key for you. It i ke exchange and rest room for every com- 
to American friendship People can | Munity e tablished and kept up by the 
not be friends unle they know one an- | farm women 
other. They can 1 know one another! Professor Alvine, of the University 
unle they speak the me language. | of Utah, said that the introduction of 
{t is for vou to know English in order | 200d literature into the home life would 
that we n y knov and appreciate do more toward attaining the breaking 
you and like you. You have come to | Up of the monotony of farm life than 
our house to be part of the family, You any other agency. “Thru good litera- 
should learn the language of our houss ture,” he said, “the boy and girl can 
which is English.” see the poetry of the farm. So long as 
the farm boy knows a bird only as a 
bird, a cow as a cow, a tree as a tree, 
Notes From the Farm Women’s | *° “'! ©omave f° 0 fo the cities. 
National Congress 
° 
We are indebted to Mr Theodore Bran Recipes 
Saxon, Topeka, Kansas, for the follow- Health Bran Bread Take one-half cup 
ing notes on the recent meeting of of milk, one-half cup o varm water in 
the Farm Women's National Congress, which dissolve « east cak one level 
held at Salt Lake City. Utah. The tablespoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
. . of lard, two cups of sterilized bran, one 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. cup of graham fl one teaspoonful of 
Fannie Klinck, president The first } galt Heat the n and add the sugar 
session of the convention was devoted and yeast, then tl! salt, bran and flour 
to registration and roll call In re- Beat we ll and let ri se until double in bulk 
sponding to roll call, each delegate was | or ; oes aakedine wlaanin the a ah ‘ rs 
to tell what her state was doing. Im- | oven 
provement of country roads and ban- Bran Drop Cake Take two cups of 
ishment of one-room schools are things bran and three-fourths of a cup of flour, 
for which Missouri farm women are two-thirds of a cup of milk, half a cup of 
working. Mrs. Thomas, of St. Joseph, aie = aha if . hoa g ar ad 
told that the women in one community | half a cup of rai Drop by teaspoon- 
raised $3,000 for good roads. This was fuls on buttered pan Bake in a hot 
raised thru bazaars, socials and conces- ove! taisins may be omitted if desired 
sion Bran Biscuits: Two and one-third cu 
Thru the parent-teachers association, ~ ees ao  & — at er cae 
said Mrs. Theodore Saxon, Kan wo { 1 le ‘ ult, four 
men are creating a bond of sympathy t vont hird 
between the children of the schools vig Rec Mage ~~ a 
and the parents in the homes. “Kansa a = 
specializes in various crops,” she said, 
“but the very best is the crop of fine ape 
» 


children 


Women in Wyoming want electric 


lights and other modern conveniences 
to lighten their work. The raising of 
pure-bred stock is one of the things 
being done by Minnesota women, said 


Mrs. Potter, of Springfield. Mrs. Barnes, 
of Ogden, Utah, reported her county 
as fully organized with women’s clubs 
and employing the entire time of the 
home demonstration agent. An incident 
was cited of two farm women of Penn- 
Sylvania, who raised and harvested a 
$40,000 crop of apples in three or four 
months. unaided by any but women 
workers. “Had an equal financial un- 


dertaking been accomplished by two 
city women, it would have excited 
much comment,” said the speaker. ‘It 


takes farm women to do things.” 
Flowers on the farm were urged by 
Mrs. Downer, of South Dakota. Mrs. 
Knoller, of Wisconsin, spoke of the 
work being accomplished by the rural 
clubs of her state. Mrs. Snow, of Mich- 
igan, told of the health crusade chores 


carried on by Michigan rural children, 
and of the efforts of women in various 
communities to have pure milk donated 
to schools for under-nourished children. 
One thing to be noted in each of the 
short talks by the delegates was the 





Do I Gedennenl My Children? 


‘I just love Miss Browr said Betty 
Jane, “she’s the understandingest person 
I ever knew!” 

What a wonderful tribute! Is there any 
one of us grown-ups who does not long 
to deserve just this sort of approval from 
the little children whom we love? 

As we recall our own childhood experi- 
ences, do not the time when we were mis- 


understood stand out distinctly and 
very bitterly in our minds? 

A mother told me of a little child who 
was angered almost into hysterics by hav- 
ing his lisp mimicked and mocked. ‘Do 
you want me to thing for you?” little John 
asked a guest in the friendliest fashion. 
“Yes, indeed, you darling, I want you to 
thing for me,” the visitor said laughingly, 
imitating his lisp. The child’s ears were 


very 


keen. He recognized the correct pronun- 
ciation altho his lips could not yet form 
it and his face reddened as he said in a 
grieved voice, “I didn’t thay ‘thing’; 
I thaid ‘thing.’ ” “Oh, you precious lamb, 
‘thing’ for me or ‘thing’ for e—I don’t 
care, I just adore that lisp of yours.” 


Did she get the song—the child’s of- 


fered gift to a guest? No, emphatically 
no! She had killed the joy of self-expres- 
sion. She had grieved the boy and made 
him sulky, and she had truly been guilty 
of an act of rudeness to a trusting little 
child. 

And yet she thought that she loved chil- 


But she lacked the understanding 
of the sensitive nature of a little child. 
Ridicule is even harder to endure when 
one is four years old than when he is 


dren! 














Goodwin 
and 


fourteen or forty.—Anne 
liams, National Kindergarten 
mentary College. 





Substituting Syrup for Sugar 


















A subscriber asks 

“I wish to use a recipe which calls for 
sugar, with molasses What proportion 
of corn syrup is equal to a cup of sugar? 
Please give me a good sour cream recipe.” 

One cup of sugar equals one and three- 
fifths cups of syrup; one tablespoonful 
equals one and three-fifths tablespoonfuls 
Half sugar and half syrup give a better 
flavor than substituting all syrup. When 
syrup is used, take ene-fourtn cup less 
liquid for every cup of 

4 plain cake or smal S are made 
from the following recipe One cup of 
Sugar ,one cup of sour cream, one egg, 
scant two cuy of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Flavor to taste. 

Cracker Sandwiches 

Cracker sandwiches are more substan- 
tial than wafers and very ‘‘tasty.’’ Either 
plain, graham or sweetened crackers are 
good as sandwiches. For salty sandwich- 
es, an equal quantity of hard-boiled eggs 
and sardines, or almon seasoned with a 
little chopped pickle is good. Cheese soft- 
ened with cream is oO 0d For a sweet 
sandwich, put the crackers together with 
i f .r of choy 1 ind raisins. The 
rai that come in cans a sufficiently 
moist; for dry raisins a 1 lemon juice 
! us P 1 icing tiffened with 
u litt ( it i 1 good filling for 
< sf t T 





Fashion Department 


ns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
platnly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address ‘all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ Farmer, Des Mot nes, lowa. 











The patter 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9430—Child’s Coat—Cut in sizes %, 
1, 2, 4 and 6 years. Not all coats are 
quite as smart as this one, with its jaunty 
little shoulder cape and rolling collar. 

No. 9$449—-Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
This new model buttons up high if for no 
other reason than to let one know that it 
has overlapping tabs. 





No. 9437—Ladies’' and Misses’ Two- 
Piece Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist 
measure, The deep three-piece yoke is 


what gives distinction to this new model. 


No. 9450—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Snugly 
fitting is the bodice, and wide at the hips 
is this frock, which correctly interprets 
the mode 

No. 9432—Girls’ Coat—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. The fly-away cape 
at the back is just as jaunty as can be, 

The above patterns will be sent to any 


address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 
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We've kept 
up its Quality! 


Chocolate Cream 
Coffeeagain this year 
isthe same fine ‘‘rich 
and mellow’’ drink 
that earned its fame 
in years gone by. 
Reaches you full of 
fragrant, fresh- 
roasted aroma—in 
the useful six-pound, 
airproof, tin pails. 
Economical, too, 
bought this way. 
Most stores Carry it 
in pails. 


in six-pound 
aseful pails 
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Aspirin 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer 
on tablets, you are not getting gem 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved sate 
by millions. Always say “Bayer 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer hese 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac 
eee 


” 
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Here’s a ~~! light for your eoantey 
and costs bu r to b 
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FOUR LITTLE FARMERS 


By VERA AND HELENE NYCE 
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ene 


HELPING SANTA CLAUS 


1 fs Grandpa went the very } bustle and confusion. Before you could 
next day to see about the little | say “Jack Robinson’ almost, Hired 
ragged boy. Hitched up old Dick and } Man had old Dick hitched to the oart. 
packed away a basket of food in the And Grandpa brought out baskets of 
old carryall, That was Grandpa’s | potatoes, sweet ones and white ones. 
thought, and a good thing, too. ’Way | And apples and turnips and onions. 
down the road a mile or so there was | Cook brought out a pie and a pan of 
a tiny tumble-down house. And there | doughnuts and bread, and Grandma 
was where Grandpa found the little 
ragged boy and his sick father, and 
his little lame brother and baby sister. 
And the little ragged boy and his tired 
mother had to take care of them all. 
They had only just moved in, and they 
were cold and hungry and discouraged 
before Grandpa called on them. But 
they felt, oh, so much better after he 
left. For his basket had held bread 
and meat and tea and sugar. And he 
promised to send Hired Man over that 
yery day with wood and a better stove 
than the rusty, broken thing from 








some meat. And Grandma searched 
the Ladies’ Aid basket for mittens and 
underwear. And they piled up a lovely 
big load and carried it to the little 
house. The children ran ahead, and by 
the time that Grandpa and Hired Man 
were almost there, they had started a 
snow man in the front yard to amuse 
the raggedy children, who were watch- 
ing from the front window. Tommy 








which they were trying to get warmth. 
It was snowing when he came home, 
and he stamped his cold feet on the 
kitchen floor. And Flossie ran with 
a whisk broom to brush dear Grand- 
pa’s coat. And Hardy and Tommy and 
John came running up to hear all about 
the little ragged boy. When dinner 
was well on the way, Grandpa said: 
“T tell you children, you'll have to help 
Santa in earnest this time.” And he 
told all about the little lame brother 
and the baby sister and the sick fa- 











turned handsprings and stood on his 
head, and John threw snowballs, and 
made the little raggedy children so 
merry that they didn’t see Grandpa 
and Hired Man drive softly in to the 
back door. The poor, sick father and 
the tired, discouraged mother did, tho. 
At first they couldn’t think what it 
eae ~:~ could be; then they thought it must be 
Santa Claus—and they couldn’t quite 
ther. And Hired Man agreed most | feel that it wasn’t, even when Grandpa 
heartily to carrying things at once to 
the poor family. And Grandma prom- 
ised Flossie to help her make and 
dress a rag doll for the baby the min- 
ute dinner was over. And to show 
the others how to make some pretty 
scrapbooks. And Hired Man hurried 
out to chop the wood, and took that 
and the old stove at once to the suffer- 
ing family. And in the evening Grand- 
pa took the children to the store in the 














esl" told them they were only Santa Claus’ 

a friends, and they should hide the filled 
stockings till Christmas time, but to 
use everything else; and not to worry, 
for they should have all they needed 
until the sick father was well. Then 
Grandpa would see that he had work. 
The poor, sick father and the poor, 
tired mother were so thankful, and the 
poor, raggedy children were so happy! 
Village, and helped them buy some | But not happier than the Fisher family 
warm stockings, and a few pretty toys 
for the raggedy children. And when 
they reached home, they found that 
Grandma had many of their old toys 
out, and from these they selected the 
best and mended them, and filled the 
hew stockings until they looked as tho 
they surely would burst. And they 
were so excited they felt they just 
couldn’t wait till morning. But morn- 
ing came at last, as mornings have a 
habit of doing. And then there was 








from Grandpa and Grandma down to 
Tommy Kirby, not forgetting Cook, 
whose bark is far, far worse than her 
bite. That, at least, is what Grandma 
and Flossie say. But then they think 
that every one is good and every one 
is nice. And you may be sure that the 
Fisher family and the Raggedy family 

































At the Price of Two Eggs 


At the cost of the price of two eggs a big Jell-O dessert can be 
served—and it will serve from five to twelve persons, according to 
the manner in which it is prepared. 

If plain, it will serve five or six persons; if whipped, Bavarian 
cream style, ten or twelve may be served. 

There are so many possibilities—so great a variety of delight- 
ful dishes made without cooking or fussing—that every farmer’s 
wife is urged to send her name and address in order that she 
may receive (free) a copy of the Jell-O Book, which has every- 
thing on the subject that any woman could wish. Among other 
things it tells how whipped Jell-O takes the place of eggs and 
cream in desserts. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold in all general 
stores and groceries. 


















THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


WS FREE TR|\) Dyed Her Faded 
feet Skirt, Also a Coat 













cal To: ;the most modern, up- 
to-date home convenience ever devi- 
seds Write today for our ridiculously 
low y peice on this scientifically de- 
signed and handsomely constructed “Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparet 



















































NDOOR 
TOILET Just Like New—So Easy! 
CHICAGO | 
90 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
No strings attached to this unbeard imei 
Sfetorn it aod we wl bay ‘ Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
eee vo yg Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give & 
fort, convenience and mew, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
‘Some; Writeat once whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
Chicago Chemical goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
Bigham children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 
lan emery A Direction Book is in package. 
To match any material, have dealer 
LOW Pp me show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card, 
cE Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, V¢. 
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Motor Mechanics 
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TRACTOR OP ERATIO 












‘O BE successful, whether on the farm or in the city, you’ve got to know motor 
mechanics. Our highly skilled master mechanics give you a_ practical 
horse sense” big shop training instead of a one-man course. You learn— 
by doing—everything about the care, repair and operation of auto, truck, tractor 
stationary gas engines and aeroplane mechanics, No text books or unnecessa! y 
lectures. No education or experience necessary. No age limit. ° 
Our big shop standard methods give you thorough, comple 
Learn Here in 7 Weeks training in shortest time. You can A as long as oa cae 
Learn where you work with the most modern equipment, and motors of the latest design, 
including the Liberty Motor. Our Test and Trouble work alone {s worth the priceof the . 
entire course Our graduates are recognized everywhere as exceptional); competent 
workmen. Thousands are holding fine positions or making money fast running their 
own garages. Life scholarship privileges. (No colored students) 
or @ thorough training in modern 
Special Business Course methods of shop records 
and management as part of regular course. 
Y. M.C. A. Membership to stadents 
—swimming pool, boxing, wrestling, etc.—no ca 
extra charge. ee nf EE 
Free Book. Send for it today. It tells al) ff rim qi {TILT LU } ¢ 
—shows all. F justi: Coren 0d, PTET oe 












































































































































Frank D. H y, President _ eee ey || seer 
IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL : OY, 









729 Nebraska Street Sioux City, lewa 
“*The Quality School’’ 
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had an equally happy Christmas. 
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The Victrola is the 








$25 to $1500. 


The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 


lid! Look on the label! 

























Let us send Send today 


this brand new for our new 
Oliver to you for booklet, “The 
free trial Not @ Typewriter on the 
penny in advance, Farm.” With = it 
Try it as if it were comes complete de- 
yourewn. If you tails of our offer, 
Gecide to keep it, showing how easy it is 
pay us at the to own an Oliver, and 
fate of $4 per w easy to learn. 
month. Price Hundreds of farmers 
$64 — was now = the Oliver. 
$100. The fin- Write 


est money 











LEATHER VESTS 


T WEIGHT 


WARMTH. “4ITHOL 





Picture shows the biggest selling 
etyle vest in the world. 
Many novelties in McKibbio Vests 
are shown ina wide range of prices. 
actory puts 34 years of 
made well experience into their 
products. When you part with your 
money for one of these vests you 
something that will give you 
satisfac 


on. 


There’s a McKibbin dealer 
én the town where you trade 





















TENOR BANJOSso 


‘ } wonderful new aystem of teaching note music by mall, To first 

a," each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 

. Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 

Rotely free. Very small charge for lessons only, We guarantee euc- 
@ese or no charge. Complete outfit free, Writenow. No 


> §LINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 693 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can 


which the greatest artists have entrusted 
their art—an unanswerable acknowledg- 
ment of its artistic achievements. 
over, the Victrola is the only instrument 
specially made to play the records which 
these great artists have 

By all means get a Victrola this Christ- 
mas, but be sure it is a Victrola and not 
some other instrument made in imitation. 
Victor dealers everywhere. 








Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 


Mahogeny or oak 








add to the joys of Christmas, it is music— 
and the Victrola can bring into your home 
any music you may wish to hear. 


one instrument to 


More- 





made. 































But Little 


A coat or robe 
made from cow or 
horsehide is most 
durable in the cold- 
est weather, and 
they cost less 
NOW, because 
hides are cheap. 


COAT 
Made 
From Your 


Let us make your 
hides into a coat or robe 
for you. All work strictly 
guaranteed or we refund 













robe from our selected 
hides now in stock, or 
will pay you the high- 
est Sr if you 
wish to sell your hides 
orfurs. Write today. 
Twenty years in business. 
Any bank our reference. 


EFFRON-KUSHNER & CO. 
41 Cedar Rapids, lo 













nt robes and coats made to 
rder at a 

Tahao ever before — sod me 

—_— teed. = 


ne og 


SVE Street 
DES worse iow. eas 










ball now. Prices now reduced about. — S 
We can save you money. S 
7 in Best Seeds. Gi ee 
high quality lowa grown---recleaned and 
best tested, very pure. Also Timothy, 
Sweet Clover, Alf fa, and ali farm seeds. 
today. Bon’ ¥ until you - . re- 

uced prices, free sample, 116-page N 
A. A. BERRY sat GO. Box 104 Clarinda. lows 














Except when announ 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the le 








{Our Sabbath ong it hanes 


By HENRY WALLACE | 


cement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Sc} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, 
on text. Thi 


> 


—— — 





with such slight ch \nges as may « 
8 Statement May not alwuys apy 





the quarterly reviews 
Each tssue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repr 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. J) 
ry 
a3 








The Birth of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for December 19, 1920. Luke, 2: 8-20.) 

“And there were shepherds in the 
same country abiding in the field, and 
keeping watch by night over their 
flock. (9) And an angel of the Lord 
stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. (10) And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid; 


for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all the peo- 
ple: (11) for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David aS who 
is Christ the Lord. (12) And this is the 
sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and ly- 
ing in a manger. (13) And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and 


Saving 


avior, 


to God 
And on 
whom he 


in the highest, 
earth peace among men in 
is well pleased 


“Glory 


“(15) And it came to pass, when the 
angels went away from them into heav- 
en, the shepherds said one to another, 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made knewn unto 
us. (16 )And they came with haste, and 
found both Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in the mamger. (17) And 
when they saw it, they made known 
concerning the saying which was spo- 
ken to them about this child. (18) And 
all that heard it wondered at the things 
which spoken unto them by the 
shepherds. (19) But Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her 
heart. (20) And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, 
even as it was unto them.” 

There lived in the little town of Naz- 
areth a young Israelite named Joseph. 
Altho a carpenter, he traced his gene- 


were 


spoken 


alogy to the royal family of David, in 
which no one had come into promi- 
nence for five or six hundred years. 
He was betrothed, or, as we say, en- 


) a young maiden named Mary, 
ly family, also tracing on one 
e house of David 3Jetween 
the engagement and marriage there 
was in those days, usually an 
interval of months and even years. An 
engagement, sidered 
as binding as a marriage. 

The family of Mary 
bued with a religious spirit. Her cousin, 
Elizabeth, was married to the 
priests who ministered by course in the 
temple. Her aunt Salome and two or 
three of her cousins were afterwards 
among the most devoted followers of 
Jesus. They were of those that were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
believing that the time was at hand for 
the appearance of the Messiah 

To this maiden appeared an angel, 
announcing to her that she should be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the proph- 
ets had long foretold should be born of 
a virgin of the family of David, and 
that this should be out of the natural 
order, as predicted, and by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. She was also in- 
formed that her cousin, Elizabeth, 
well advanced in years, was soon to be- 
come a mother, What more natural, 
therefore, than that Mary should visit 
her cousin Elizabeth for three months, 
and talk over the wonderful and str 
dealing of God with them. On her re- 
turn, when Joseph became informed of 
her condition, he “was minded to put 
her away privily” (Matthew, 1:18-21); 


gaged, t 
of a priest 
side to tl 
as now, 
however, 


was con 


was deeply im- 


one of 


now 


ange 





that is, to break the engagement, w! 
the law, as recorded in Deuterono: 
24:1, permitted him to do, instead of 
having recourse as he might have dor 
to the more severe law recorded in 
Deuteronomy, 22:23-24. As he thought 
over the matter, for he is described ag 
a just man who does nothing with 
mature and conscientious deliberation 
an angel appeared unto him and in- 
formed him of the true state of the case 
—and for her protection from the « 
eism and defamation inevitable in 
country, he appears to have formally 
married her and taken her to live 
arately under his protection in hi 
home, 

A few months passed and Herod 
king arranged to comply with o 
from Rome to take a census of 
kingdom as a basis for future taxat 
which tax was finally levied ten | 
afterward when Cyrenius was gov: 
over Syria. Herod naturally followed 
the Jewish custom of enrolling th 
habitants by their tribes at their nat 
ity or ancestral home. Joseph being a 
descendant of David would be required 
to go to the ancestral home at Bethle- 
hem for registry. And Mary went with 
him, a very natural thing considering 
all that the gossips of Nazareth prob- 
ably had said and thought about her 
the last few months. 

The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
anywhere, except in one of the caves 
with which the whole region abounds, 
and in which it was a common thing 
for the poorer travelers, as well as 
their cattle, to find shelter and food; 
and here in the days following, when 
the enrollment was going on (perhaps 
a tedious process on account of the 
proving up of the genealogies), was 
born Jesus the Christ. 

What more natural than on the occa- 
sion of an event of such overwhelming 
importance to the human race, there 
should be a celebration of the 


quite out of nature’s ordinary w 

In the neighborhood, shepherds were 
herding their flocks by night, possibly 
those kept especially for the sacrilices 
at Jerusalem, only six miles away, and 


to these appeared in the starlit nighta 
messenger of Jehovah and a bright 
light, which, from the time of Moses 
had guided the people in their wander- 
ings, and was visible over the ch 
bim in the Holy of Holies in the temple 
when the sacrifices were offered: and 
they were “sore afraid,” as was Mo 
when he first saw the same sym) 
and as was the youthful Isaiah at | 
first vision in the temple. 
And this was the message: 
afraid; for behold, I bring you good tid 
ings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people, for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Savior, who 
is Christ the Lord. And this is the sign 
unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped 


“Be not 


in swaddling clothes, and lying in @ 
manger.” Following this came a burst 
of song, not from the angel, but trom 
the great multitude of the heavenly 


host, the choir of the sanetuary above 
and this was their song: “Glory to God 
in the highest; and on earth | e 
among men in whom he is. well 


Praise to God in the hea 
and on earth peace, or the reconcilia 
tion of God and man. And the shep 
herds went and saw. The philosophers 
afterward, saw, worshiped and 
gave the choicest gifts which they had 
time to prepare in advance. 

The simplicity and beauty of this 
story has charmed childhood and mat- 
hood for nineteen hundred years. We? 
may be entranced by its beauty, but we 
should also be vitally interested in 
truth. igion 


pleased.” 


came 


ws 


For the whole system of relig 
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rests on the incarnation of Christ. To 
the Christian to whom the church has 
peen the sanctuary from childhood even 
to this hour, intimately associated with 
all that has been sacred in the home, it 
js not necessary to say a word. He has 
seen and felt in all these years the vital 
power of the teachings of the Man of 
Nazareth, and he has perhaps not cared 
to examine critically the foundations on 
which the sanctuary has been reared. 
We would like to say a word to those 
who have been reared in another at- 
mosphere, and who have doubts as to 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
very foundations of the Christian reli- 
gion. We ask them to note that, super- 
natural as these evidences were beyond 
doubt, those most deeply interested and 
closest in the transaction believed most 
thoroly in their reality. What sort of a 
conviction of the immaculate concep- 
tion, as described in the gospel, could 
have sustained Mary in that storm of 
suspicion, censure, scorn, ignominy, re- 
proach and shame, that burst upon her 
during the few months previous to the 
birth of Jesus? Evidently she believed 


in the miraculous conception. 

Joseph believed in it as thoroly as 
sl else he would never have taken 
Mary to his own home in the face of 
the scorn of his own friends, and the 
a itions and charges which touch 
n honor at the tenderest point. 
Luke, the disciple, has given us the 
only systematic and carefully prepared 
account of the life of Jesus, and he evi- 
dently believed it (Luke, 1:1-4); and 


unnumbered millions from that day to 
this have believed it on far different 
grounds, mainly because the life of 
Jesus that followed is in perfect keep- 
ing with the manner of His birth. Had 
His life been any other possible that 
can be imagined except what it actual- 
ly was, we should be justified in saying 
that these good people were honest but 
mistaken; but when we come to ana- 
lyze that life, and the more closely we 
analyze it, the better we begin to see, 
and see more clearly every year of our 
lives that an origin and birth just such 
as is here described should have been 
expected; and particularly as the in- 
carnation of Christ, the Savior of men, 
and His birth of a virgin, is that which 
the prophets of Israel had long fore- 
told More than that, heathen sages 
who had thought out the only possible 
way in whicha sinful race could be re- 


deemed, had come to the same conclu- 
sion, namely, that He who would save 
humanity, or whom the Jews called the 


Christ, must be cut off from that fatal 
inheritance of evil which had blighted 
all character from Cain to the latest 
born. They felt that there must be, so 
to speak, a new stock, a new head, 
hence the supposed incarnation of In- 
dia and China. Their savorias, like the 
real Savior, have been believed by 
their disciples to be virgin-born. And 
the life of Jesus that follows differs, 
as all who study it may clearly see, 
from the lives of earth’s best and no- 


blest as widely as does His birth from 
the 

The crowning and conclusive proof 
of t supernatural origin of Jesus of 
Nazareth to those who do not as yet 
believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 


tur is furnished by the life that He 
lived on the earth. Assuming only what 
is now conceded by all scholars, that 
the record of that life is credible his- 
tory, even from the standpoint which 
does not assume the inspiration of the 


Scriptures, the life that He actually 
lived, and which He must have lived, 
or else it could not have been described 
by four independent historians, is the 
more incredible to the man who does 


than the 
In other 


not accept the miraculous 
miraculous conception itself. 


Words, it is easier to believe that Jesus 
was born as the gospel states, and that 
He was what He said He was, the Son 


ot God, than to believe that in an ob- 
> corner of Judea there grew up a 
with no advantages of birth, cul- 
tur ind wealth, that has, by His un- 
aided power so revolutionized human 

© that no man will at this day con- 
to own property or live in a city 
Where His worship is not a prominent 











feature of the life of the people, and in 
which the laws are not administered 
approximately according to His teach- 
ings. The life of Jesus of Nazareth 
furnishes in itself the most conclusive 
proof of His supernatural origin and of 
the overwhelming significance of His 
birth. 


A Tile Drainage Argument 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The practice and necessity of codp- 
erating between land owners when tile 
draining their lands, when they are 
not blessed with independent outlets, 
may make a report of actual cases in- 
teresting to others, as it was to the 
writer the other day. The case related 
happened in the high-priced land sec- 
tion of Iowa, and concerned three par- 
ties, whom we will call A, B and C. 

Now the tale essentially as it was 
told to us was that A’s land was lower 
than that of B, so B had agreed with A 
and paid him the difference in the cost 
of the larger sized tile which was laid 
thru A’s land to serve B, as compared 
with the size of tile which it was esti- 
mated that A’s needs called for, which, 
by the way, is a common and generally 
fair way to divide the costs. 

Then one day, after B’s tile 
and the upper end of the line was near 
the lower side of C’s land, he discov- 
ered some tilers starting work whe 
he had left off. On inquiring of them 
what they were doing, he was told that 
they were starting to tile for C, and 
had been instructed to attach to B’s 
tile, whereupon A asked them to stop 
work until he had seen C. 

Well, within a short time C called 
on B, and was told how A and B had 
divided up their expenses, and also 
was told that he could have an outlet 
for his tile upon paying $40 for it. 

Upon hearing that C, declared: “I 
am going to tile my own land, but not 
that of anyone else.” 

“All right,” sair B, 
tach to my tile.” 

Digging was suspended, and C called 
upon a lawyer. The next day he again 
called upon B, saying that he had come 
to accept his offer. 

“What offer?” asked B 

“Your offer to let me have a tile out- 
let for $40,” said C. 


were in 


“but do not at- 


“That offer was made yesterday, and 
is not open today,” said B 

“What do you mean?” said C 

“T mean that it will cost you $100 


for an outlet now.” 
And C wrote a check for $100. 
F. O. NELSON, 


Tama County, Iowa. 


Does It be: to mar Bees? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

County Agent L. F. Childers, of Mis- 
souri, answers the question, does it 
pay to keep bees, on page 2631 of the 
November 12 issue, by saying, “Sure, 
Mike, if you give them proper atten- 
tion.” Then it appears he turned the 
subject over to the reporter, who gives 
a glowing account of the amount of 
honey Mr. Childers produced; also ex- 
pected to take off later, ete. 

Giving an account of producing forty 
pounds of honey per colony, at 40 
cents per pound, will undoubtedly inoc- 
ulate many with the bee fever and I 
am afraid the disease will prove fatal 
to at least 90 per cent thus attracted. 

Altho bees keep a great many people 
in good circumstances, yet those who 
think bees work for nothing and board 
themselves, usually have bad luck with 
them. A modern beekeeper knows his 
bees; he knows their enemies and dis- 
how to combat and treat them. 
He knows how, and when, to increase 
his army of workers so as to have 
them ready to gather the harvest when 
it comes; and above all, beekeepers 
know how to regulate and control birth 
and sex (which no other live stock 
breeder has yet accomplished). No 
organization of man is as perfect as a 
normal colony of bees 

JOHN HANDEL. 
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Hanover, Illinois 
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Here is real value. 
S Cold weather comfort in a 
fur overcoat that you woul 
pay $50 to $65 for at any 
store. But when you fur- 
i us the hide, we tan 
nd make the coat 
complete for only $26.50. 
Double breasted, close 
quilted lining, leather pro- 
tectors under arms, big, 
roomy sleeves, knit wind 
protector. Just the coat 
you need in coldest weath- 
er. And it can be made 


from a hide that would 

bring you only $4 to $5. 
Don’t sell your hide. Let 
us tan it. 


FREE 


Book on Hides Tanned 


Every farm home should 
have this new Globe Book 
ofstyles on custom tanned 
fur overcoats for men and 
women, fur robes, ete,, 
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Feeding Questions 




















Fall Pig Outlook 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think that fall pigs can be 
fed over winter and marketed in April 
or May and make good money?” 

The packers, by the prices at which 
they are contracting to sell their lard 
and sides next May, seem to think that 
hogs will bring only around $10 or 
$10.50 a hundred on the Chicago mar 
ket next April and May. Personally, 
we are rather inclined to think that 
the price will be somewhat higher than 


this. In any event, it looks to us as tho 
the price would be high enough so that 
fall pigs would furnish a fairly profit 


able market for the corn fed into them 

At the Iowa station, at Ames, they 
have had very good results with fall 
pigs by putting them on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage. They have found 
that during the winter it takes about 
380 pounds of shelled corn and 30 
pounds of tankage to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of gain. Occasionally, 
however, the fall pigs do not seem to 
get started just right, and it may be 
necessary to feed a little something in 
the way of buttermilk, skim-milk, pow- 
dered buttermilk, concentrated butter- 
milk or semi-solid buttermilk in addi- 
tion to the corn and tankage, in order 
to get them started to gaining the way 
they should. But, whatever else is fed 
jn addition, we are strong for the idea 
that fall pigs should whatever 
they want of corn and tankage from 
 iccraiall 


Pure-Bred Cattle Ration 


spondent writets: 
head of pure- 
yearling 


have 


An Iowa corre 

“T have twenty-five 
bred Angus, ten of which are 
calves, four fall calves, and the rest 
cows of varying ages. For feed I have 
125 tons of silage, 1,200 bushels of 
oats, 3,000 bushels of corn, forty acres 
of bright oat straw in the barn, a lim 
ited quantity of clover hay and a ton 
of oil meal which I bought at $64 a 
ton. I want to fit some of the young 
stuff for a spring sale and want to 
know what feeds to use in order to 
make good gains cheaply.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed these pure-bred cattle about all 
the silage and oat straw they will 
clean up, and in addition two or three 
pounds of clover hay per head daily, 
and one and a half to two pounds of oil 
meal. If this ration does not produce 
as rapid gains as is desired we would 
add two or three pounds or even more 
of a mixture of two parts corn and one 
part oats, grinding the corn and oats 
if there are no hogs following. If the 
animals are of unusually promising 
blood strain it will probably pay to 
feed as much as ten or twelve pounds 
of the corn and oats per calf daily in 
an effort to bring out all that is in 
them. Of course care must be taken 
not to push them along so rapidly as 
to get them off feed. In the case of 
the cows, a satisfactory yet econom- 
ical ration is fifty pounds of silage, 
what oat straw they care for, two or 
three pounds of clover hay and a 
pound and a half of oil meal. This 
kind of a ration has been used at sev- 
eral of the experiment stations with 
very satisfactory results. 


Feeding the Young Boar 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a spring pig which is a herd 
boar prospect. How would you advise 
me to feed him in order to grow him 
out to the best advantage?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use some such grain mixture as eight 
parts of corn, three parts of ground 
oats, three parts of middlings, and one 
part of tankage. The ground oats, mid- 
diings and tankage can be fed in the 
form of a slop once or twice daily, and 
the corn can be fed on the ear by hand. 
The boar should be fed just enough so 
that he is in fair flesh, but he should 
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not be allowed to fatten or he will fail | 


to develop that stretchy appearance 
which is so much prized by modern 
breeders. To start with an average 
daily ration of about six ears of corn 
and three pounds of the mixture of 
ground oats, middlings and tankage 
will probably not be so very far wrong. 
In addition it will be good policy to 
feed a little something in the way of 
dairy by-products, such as skim-milk, 
buttermilk, condensed buttermilk or 
powdered buttermilk. These feeds are 
generally a little expensive, but they 
furnish the very highest form of bone 
and muscle-building material, and are 
ordinarily worth while in the ease of 
pure-breds that are of genuine promise. 





Grinding Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Does it pay to grind ear corn for 
cattle feeding? Does it pay to grind 
shelled corn for hog feeding?” 

The bulk of the experiments indicate 
that when there are hogs following 
cattle it does not ordinarily pay to 
grind. Many practical feeders, how- 
ever, are strong advocates of corn and 
cob meal. This matter of grinding corn 
is largely one of convenience, and on 
most farms it is most convenient to 
feed it on the ear. 

So far as hogs are concerned, shelled 
corn and ear corn seem to be fully as 
good as ground corn, except possibly 
in the case of old sows. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Profits in Dairying 


In dairying, as in most other lines 
of business, there are cycles of profit 
and loss. During the greater part of 
the past seven years the average Iowa 
farmer who has been converting corn 
and oats into butter-fat, has been doing 
so at a loss. This winter, however, 
there will be an unusual profit in the 
turning of corn and oats into butter-fat. 
The normal ratio in December is 1.84 
pounds of butter extras at Chicago to 
one bushel of No. 2 mixed corn at Chi- 
cago and 1.26 pounds of butter extras 
to one bushel of oats at Chicago. 

Is your local creamery paying 50 
cents a pound for butter-fat? If so, the 
chances are that your cows will return 
you 70 cents a bushel for your corn 
and 48 cents a bushel for your oats 
(farm values in both cases). On the 
basis of 45 cents for butter-fat, your 
cows will probably return you 60 and 
42 cents for corn and oats, respectively, 
and on the basis of 40 cents for butter- 
fat, 50 and 35 cents for corn and oats. 

Present indications are that the com- 
mon dairy cow this winter will furnish 
a better market for corn and oats than 
the hog, the steer or the Chicago grain 





market. High-grade dairy cows will 
pay as much as $1 a bushel for corn 
and 70 cents a bushel for oats. It 
looks as tho the dairy farmer was again 
coming into his own. 


The Milking Machine 


Effort toward perfecting the mechan- 
ical milker covers a long period of 
yeal The problem has been studied 
in all countries where dairying is fol- 
lowed extensively. It is interesting to 
learn that equipment of this sort has 
been developed along quite different 
lines in some parts of the world, as, 
for instanee, in New Zealand, where 
the machines most commonly used dis- 
charge the milk from an entire row of 
cows thru a common pipe line directly 
into the shipping can. Regardless of 
the progress that has been made of 


late years in American milking ma- 
chines, perfection in such equipment 
has not yet been attained. The agent 
who is seeking to sell a machine may 
claim that it is “as nearly perfect as it 


is possible to make it.” But manu- 
facturers, and the experts employed by 
them, are seeking all the time to bring 
their machines to a still higher state 
of perfection and efficiency. 

The goal which is now being sought, 


according to Mr. Norman J. Daysh, 
who qualifies as an expert in this par- 
ticular field, is to produce a machine 


that will give a more uniform action— 
one in which the cow herself can de- 
tect no variation from day to day. 


Earlier machinery depended too much 
on the operator. If he was painstaking 
and careful in his work, he could get 
pretty good results from the machines 


with which he worked, but it depend- 
ed more largely upon the human fac- 
tor than was generally recognized. Ex- 
perts are working now on the basis of 
the fact that about 85 per cent of the 
milk at any particular milking is man- 
ufa tured by the cow while she is be- 
ing milked. Earlier machines were 
built and operated much as tho milk 
Simply needed to be pumped from a 


Cow about as water is drawn from a 
well 
_ With this idea before them, special- 
‘sts are endeavoring to produce fur- 
ther mprovements in the milking ma- 
chine 


It is recognized that the cow is 
@ creature which lends herself most 
Teadily to methodical handling. She 
does best when she is milked regular- 
ly, fed regularly, handled by the same 
Person every day and without much if 
‘ny variation, Anything out of the 


| 





regular routine disturbs and distresses 
her. Nervously, she is high strung and 
sensitive. In these facts is found the 
reason why a new milker beside her 
or the presence of a strange dog in 
the stable will cause her to “hold back” 
her milk. In truth, she isn’t holding it 
back at all. She simply isn’t manufac- 
turing it. Her nervous system has con- 
trol of production, and with nerves on 
edge from any cause, production is not 
up to normal. 


From this it becomes evident why 
manufacturers of milking machines are 
seeking a more uniform action in their 
product. If machines operate the same 
every day, the cow becomes accus- 
tomed to the action and everything 
goes well. If she detects a difference 
from day to day, it annoys her. So, 
also, if the teat cups are not properly 
adjusted, or chafe. In either case, she 
refers the annoyance to her nervous 
system, and this in turn has its influ- 
ence on the production system with the 
result already indicated. Some milk- 
ing machines of the past have failed to 
take the cow sufficiently into consid- 
eration. Those of the future will con- 
sider the cow and her nervous temper- 
ament first of all. It is believed that 
if such machines can be brought to the 
point where the cow can detect no 
variation in their operation from day 
to day that such achievement will mark 
the greatest advancement yet attained 
in this particular sort of equipment. 
These considerations should suggest 
to the user of every milking machine 
now being operated on our dairy farms 
the advisability of seeking uniformity 
from day to day in the _ action 
and adjustment of the machine.—Orin 
Crooker. 





Does It Pay to Feed? 


One of the cow testing associations 
in Iowa has a striking two-year record 
showing the difference in production 
resulting from the feeding of an ade- 
quate ration. Two years ago a ration 
was fed which consisted of about half 
as much grain as was fed last year, a 
little less hay and about two-thirds as 
much silage. The profit of the in- 
crease in the feed is shown by the de- 
tailed records for each cow in the 
herd. 

As an example, for one cow the in- 
crease in feed cost was $42.71, but the 
increase in the returns on milk was 
$137.10. Another cow had the expenses 
of feeding increased $41.77, but in- 
creased her production record to the 
The increase in the 
value of the increased milk flow in 
most of the cases varied from one and 
one-half to three times the increase in 
the cost of feed. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
the experiment also showed that it is 
no use to feed a cow heavily unless the 
owner is fairly sure of her quality. The 
net profit for the year on one of the 
cows was cut down because of the in- 
crease in feed. An increase in feed 
of the value of $65.86 only brought cor- 
responding increase in production of 
$58.95. Still another cow had her feed 
cost increased by $45.57 and her pro- 
duction increased only to the value of 
$40.54. <A third cow also lost money, 
and the fourth made only a slight gain. 

The experiment proves again the 
proposition which has been verified 
many times before by dairymen who 
have made a success of their work. It 
pays to feed a good cow a full ration, 
and does not pay to increase the feed 
of a second-rate individual. The job 
of the cow testing association is to 
eliminate the poor cows and then be 
able to give good advice as to the feed- 
ing of an adequate ration to the good 
ones that are left. 








Asphalt Shingles 
by the Roll 


HAT’S what Shingle-Craft is—in effect. It looks 
like asphalt shingles, yet it doesn’t cost much 
more than the ordinary plain mineral-surfaced roofing. 


Shingle-Craft Roll Roofing produces equally good 
results whether it is used over old wooden shingles 
or on a new roof deck. 

When you've decided to buy a shingle pattern roofing be sure 
it’s Shingle-Craft—then you will be sure of the quality that 
has earned for other MULE-HIDE products that remarkable 
record of service: 


‘Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


Any MULE-HIDE dealer can get os 


Shingle-Craft Roofing for you on short 
Ss 
MULE-HIDE 


notice if he hasn’t it already in stock. 
“NOT. A KICK 


If there is no MULE-HIDE dealer in 
INA MILLION FEET 





your vicinity write us direct, mentioning 
your lumber dealer’s name, 


ROOFING . 
THE LEHON COMPANY \ §rtttrs 
44th to 45th Street on Oakley Ave. 
CHICAGO 














Do YOU Value 


Ease in Cleaning? 
Morning and evening—365 days a 


Maybe it 


year—the same process. 
has sometimes seemed to you the milk-separ- 
ation was mostly ‘‘washing up."’ 


The wash-up is one of the problems solved 
for you by the United States perfected disc 
bowl. No fussing with numbered discs to 
waste your time and try your patience. Wash- 
ing and rinsing the interchangeable discs is 
done in a jiffy, and your separator is ready 
for the next run. 


It is characteristic of United States precision 
that this marvelously easy-running bowl has 
been attained with interchangeable discs. 


At every turn the United States meets you 
more than half way in labor saving. 


Write for catalog 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Chicago, IIL Salt Lake City 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Portland, Ore, 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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FOR YOU WHO KNOW 


To those who have been taking Wallaces’ Farmer for some time, 
and can look back and recall some of the many good things that 


Wallaces’ Farmer has done for them, we make this suggestion: 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


AS A 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


os 




















You undoubtedly know of one or two young farmers in your 
neighborhood, where Wallaces’ Farmer coming to their mail box 
each week would do them a world of good. 


Where could you spend $1.25 for a Christmas present that 


would do more good, or give more real enjoyment and helpful- 


ness than fifty-two issues of Wallaces’ Farmer? 


A Christmas Card will be mailed to each of your friends, noti- 


fying them that it is a Christmas present from you. 


tee This Coupon 


4 iddress 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Name Address 


Sent by Address 


(Subscription price, $1.25 per year for single order 





$1.00 each for a club of 3 or more subscribers. ) 
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Close-To-Nature Va por Bath 
’ GRAIN SPROUTE 


Sronth fm the to2 h ly. It’s the best investment 
every month in the twelve. Makes your 7 
etemenh metal, sect rte.--and any Olt sires 

ean efford. Write us = oa ee information op 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 


aa in 

eon mage, your poultry. Pay rm -3 

e for pod! ‘ays a divi- 
lots ean tf b f 

y fa fT A. make onal kinds---heated and heat- 

ew mera pe Sa, at prices that every poultry keeper 


COLFAX, IOWA 





85 Front Street 


NULIFE 


Pure Sugar Cane 


Stock Feeding 


MOLASSES 


Makes more milk. Puts more fat on steers, 
horses, sheep and hogs in less time. Feed NI 
LIFE pure sugar cane molasses with al! your 
roughage and grain. 

“If your dealer can't supply you, send us your 
name and we will ship your order direct. 55 
Galion Barrela—25c per gallon—@13.75 per barrel; 
10 Barrels or more—23¢c per gallon—¢12.90 per 
barre! ; carlots—22c per gallon—@12.10 per barre}, 
F. 0. B. Chicago. Pamphlet on Feeding Facts 
Free. Promptshipment. Order today.” 


OELERICH & BERRY COMPANY 














LESSMANN 


Attached to Fordson in 30 minutes. Let 
your Fordson do the loading. Loads spreader in 
6 minutes. We also have equipment for loading 
gravel and dirt. Write for our free circular ex- 
plaining this labor saving device. 








LESSMAN LOADER Co. 





Dept. B, 210 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 864 Larrabee St. oe Illinois 











Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 





KITSELMAN FENCE. 


G et it Fre mee PRICES "WAY DOWN 
iam) W O've knocked the bottom out 


we ects Hof high cost of fence building. 
; ¥: We Pay the Freight and save 
ay {rr you money. Here'sa man that 

+ 7 
Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 














es: “I found all the re cry 
saved 


or better than! 
ort on my $75.00 order. ” 

You will never know how much you can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 

BROS. Dept. 296 Mu Ind. 





BAIR & FREKEK™MAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
7Ol Crocker Bidg.. Des Noines, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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'FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Bubscribers are invited to ava!) themselves of Mr. Dickerson’~ expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries 








Machinery Shed 


The accompanying diagram shows 
the plan and general construction of a 
farm machinery shed shown in a plan 
recently issued by the University of 
Minnesota. We have made some slight 
changes from the plan as given, such 
as putting in a blacksmith bench and 
moving the vise from the middle of the 
floor, moving the forge more out of 
the corners and turning it at an angle 
so a long rod or sickle bar can be heat- 
ed if desired, and so on. But in gen- 
eral the design is very good. There are 
no center posts, the trusses being made 
up as shown and spaced four feet apart. 

The plan shows a length of 66 feet, 
but additional bents can be added ac- 
cording to the amount of machinery to 
be sheltered. The floor in the shop and 
garage is of concrete, the rest of it be- 
ing dirt The University of Minnesota 
has worked out plans for houses, barns, 
corn cribs, hog houses, poultry houses, 
potato storehouses, and miscellaneous 
farm buildings and equipment, togeth- 
er with plans for farmsteads. Blue- 
prints of these plans can be obtained 
at a cost of 10 cents each to cover cost 





in adding a profit of 10 per cent to 
cover inconvenience, lost time, ete. 
which would increase the charge per 
day to $2.61 and the charge per load 
to 18 cents. 





Best Type of Barn Roof 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“A large barn that has been shingled 
needs recovering. What is the best 
roof for this purpose, shingles, paper 
or tin? Could you use either of the 
latter two without removing the old 
shingles?” 

It is rather a difficult question to 
say which would be the best and 
cheapest roof under any given condi- 
tions, as it will depend on the slope 
and type of roof, on the condition and 
general repair of the building, on 
whether the roof will be properly taken 
care of so far as painting and clean- 
ing is concerned, and on the cost of the 
different kinds of roofing and the labor 
required to put them on, 

Shingles have long been the stand- 
ard roof for sloping surfaces such as 
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of making, but before ordering any of 
these the farmer should write to the 
Office of Publication, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn., to make a selection by 
the description given. 


Price for Use of Manure 
Spreader 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What would be a fair price to 
charge for the use per load of a ma- 
nure spreader costing $180.?” 

Minnesota Bulletin 179 gives the av- 
erage life of a manure spreader as 
10.25 years, and we estimate that it 
will be used from ten to twenty days 
per year, depending on the size of the 
farm and whether any custom spread- 
ing is done. Probably fifteen days per 
year will be a fair average. According 
to United States Deaprtment of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 412, an average day’s 
work with a manure spreader is 14.5 
loads. Then we would have as follows: 
Interest on average spreader in- 

vestment (one-half first cost 

of $180), at 6 per cent per 


assuming 10 years’ 
full days’ use, per 


Depreciation, 
life of 15 


4 per cent per year.... 
taxes, etc., per year... 


Repairs, 
Shelter, 


Total overhead cost per year.$35.60 
Total overhead cost per day.. 2.37 
Total cost per load, 16.37 cents. 

Our correspondent would be justified 





barns and many farmers will not 
sider anything else, partly on account 
of the better appearance that this kind 
of a roof makes as compared with oth- 
er materials of the same cost. How- 
ever, high grade shingles have been 
rather high in price, and the nails and 
labor required for laying them adds 
considerable to the total cost. Dipping 
or creosoting the shingles before |ay- 
ing them adds materially to their life, 
but on the other hand adds considera- 
ble to the cost and makes their laying 
rather a messy and disagreeable job. 

Personally we would about as soon 
risk under our correspondent’s condi- 
tions a high grade prepared roofing in 
roll form, as it is easily and quick! 
laid, and if properly cared for will !as 
a good many years. Tests now being 
made by the Iowa experiment station 
while not finished, indicate y 
strongly that the prepared roofing 
coated with a surface prcetection of 
finely pulverized sand or slate or mica 
will far outlast the uncoated prepared 
roofing, unless the latter is repainted 
every year or so. Their tests 3 
now been running seven and one-lalf 
years, and practically all of the | 
tected strips are apparently in first 
class condition and good for several 
years yet, while some of the unprotect 
ed strips which have had nothing done 
to them are practically gone. In fact, 
one such strip has had to be replaced 
already. Both the prepared roll roof- 
ing and the galvanized iron can be |: iid 
directly over old shingles. 
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Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a@ special classified poultry advertising 
eas follows: 8c per word per Insertion ff the ad 
runs four to eight consecutive times, and 7c per word 
insertion when ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the cb arge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
edvertisement, and each tnitial or number fs counted 

one word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advanee. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
a] or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 
dste of issue im order to be properly classified. Ad- 
dress all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


i LEGHORNS. 











Y EARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in good 
100 laying condition, $2.25 each: 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 ~~ 4 Must 
make room for growing stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, Jowa. 


“Rose Comb Brown Legtorns 


“The strain that always lays."" Early April hatched 
cockerel is and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 








Q w HITE Leghorns, 292-egg line; winners egg- 
i. laying contest; 
Cocke 


champions Iowa State Fair. 
els, $3 to @5. H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, la. 





QING L E Comb White Leghorn males and females 
t reasonable prices. Heavy egg-producing strain. 
tisfa tion guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indianola, La. 












C GING L LE Comb White Leghorn cockerels of Tom 
Barron strain, $2.00. Martin G. Jensen. Route 3, 
fm: ne 

OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. 
R Farm raised. Mrs. R. A. Nelson, R. 4, Inde- 
pendence, lowa, 

) OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2.00 each. 
if H. Miller, Battie Creek, lowa. 


W tiear 


sburg, lowa. 











W VYWANDOTTHS. 


W yandotte 
white, thoroughbred stock. 
$3.50, 85.00, 87.50 and $10.00. Winnings: 
Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, O. 
Duer, Eagle Grove, lows. 


8, bred to lay; 200 egg strain; 
Cockerels, 
lowa State 
Box W, H. F. 





Wi lfE Wyandotte cockerels, good taying strain, 
ze winners at county fair, $3.50 and $5.00. 
ies Fisher, Mount Ayr, Iowa. 





Mrs 





El ‘Ke eler’s” famous Rose Comb White Wyan- 
G fottes; cockerels, $5.00; pullets, 3.00. Martin 











G. Jensen, R. 3, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

YAR rR IDGE Wyandotte cockerels—fine, husky 
P* yr ts goed laying strain—@3.00 to @5.00. Long 
Ridge ck Farm, Dentson, lowa. 

\ILVER Wyandottes. Fine cockerels for sale: six 
© $16.00. three 88.00, two 85.50, one 63.00. John A 


Johnson, Pitot Mound, Iowa. 

URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels from lay- 
I ing strain at 63.00 if taken soon. Mrs. Ray Steen, 
New Sharon, lowa. R. 2 








URE bred Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels 62.50, 
Mrs. Howard Neff, Lost Nation, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





OSE Comb Red cockerels, large type, April 
hatched, from excellent layers, $2.00 to $2.50. 
Harry Kurtz, Cushing, lowa. 
ARGE, 
laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. 
land Farm, Hedrick, lowa 








dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
High- 








Good color, extra 


C. Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
t Mrs. Jobn I. 


y birds, 82.50 to $2.75 aplece. 
ron, lowa. 








pe pure bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
cock 








cerels. Mra. F. J. Leist, Clover Lane Farm, 
Ottosen, lowa. 
hor SLE’S Rose Comb Red cockerels, good type 
, and color, 83 to 85. R. W. Carlisle, W hittemore, la. 
ARGE boned dark Red Rose and. Single Comb 


Cari Narveeon, Kensett, Towa. 


cockerels, $2.50. 


PLYMOUT TH} ROC sary 








SPALL 


Special White Rock Offer 


Ten early batched pullets and a @5.00 cockerel, 





$25.00; 300 early hatched cockerels, big fellows, 
Driced to sell; 200 Buff Orpington cocker. 
@ls, highest quality. Write at once for fall price 
list. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 
IG snow-white Fishel White Rock cockerels for 
sale. Broad backs, low taille. From prize win- 
ning pen and range stock. Good layers, $8 00 each, 
Marle Mills. New Providence, Iowa 





YAR ‘ED Rocks—Second coc kerel. bred, second 

exhibiiion pullet at Heart of America show. 
Cockereis, both matings: also pens, trios. Mrs. W. 
B.P . R. 5, Chillicothe, Mo. 





heavy boned, yellow 
$2.50 and 83.00 if 


RB ED Rock cockerels, 
«8, from heavy laying strain, 





taken imme diately. Mrs. Vernie Mount, Churdan, Ia. 

HOL E White Rock cockerels, Fishel strain. 

Farm range. $2.00 each, six for $11.00—untill 
Dece ember 18th, Winnie McNay, Chariton, lowa. 





BY RED Rock cockerels, big boned, barred to the 
kin, bred to tay, farm raised, ¢3.00 each. Harry 
Niebols West Liberty, lowa. 





Be R K D Rock cockerels—prize winners—at $4.00, 
#500 and $10.00; also fine pullets. L. KE. Wileon, 


Engl = Gre 
Bt RED Rock cockerels from Hogan tested 

fock, Thompson and Parks strain. Mrs. Harry 
Orcutt, « gan, lowa. 


ove, Lowa. 








JARTRIDGE Rock cockerels, April hatched, $3.00 

















ea if taken soon. Floyd Milam, Lohrville, Ia 
a LANGSHANS. 
T* ROI GH BRED Black Langshan cockerels $3.50 
= eact Mrs he 3 E. Roberts. Tecumseh, Neb. 
B° Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
— Show atock, _ guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 

nee DUCKS 

ARGE colored Rouen ducks, $2.50; White Pekins, 
1 2.75; colored Muscovies, #2.25; white China 
sets I yuse geese, $5.00. Cari Narveson, Ken- 
pres bred Pekin ducks, Van Antwerp strain. 
lire, 2 \l for $3.00 straight if taken this month. 


Mary Stinogel, Lobrvilie, Iowa. 

















FHE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Barred Rocks Win at Storrs 


Ten Barred Rock pullets won in the 
Storrs egg laying contest which closed 
November 1. The same breeder also 
took second with Barred Rocks. This 
is quite a victory for the Barred Rock 
breed, since the Leghorns, the White 
Wyandottes and the Reds have been 
taking a good share of the ribboas 
heretofore in these contests. 

Notice, however, that it is the Barred 
Rock pullets. One trouble peculiar to 
this breed is that the hens are apt to 
get too heavy in the second year and 
only an expert feeder can get the best 
egg yield the flock is capable of. Plen- 
ty of exercise is the only way of keep- 
ing Barred Rocks—or any flock of hens 
so far as that is concerned—in the best 
laying condition. 


Why Poultry Breeders “Go Off” 


“Why is it that so many poultry 
breeders ‘go off’?” asked a man who 
used to be a poultry fan. “The life of 
a poultry exhibitor, that is, the aver- 
age exhibitor, not the breeder of pure- 
bred poultry who goes into it as a busi- 
ness, seems to be about eight years. 
What is the trouble?” 

Lack of interest is the trouble—los- 
ing the thought that poultry breeding 
is worth while. For example: 

Mr. C. attended a poultry show and 
bought a pen of White Wyandottes, for 
which he paid forty dollars. He exhib- 
ited his pen, and won first in a small 
show. Then he set every egg, and saw 
in every chick that hatched a prize- 
winner which should bring him in as 
much per fowl as he had paid. When 
buyers attracted by the large ad he 
ran came to see his stock, one might 
have thought the buyer was criticizing 
his children from the way in which 
Mr. C. resented any criticism of points 
of the birds offered for sale. 

He took no interest in the breeding 
and mating of the fowls. He had 
bought a forty-dollar pen; whether he 
gave them the best of care or not, the 
progeny should bring equal prices, or 
he would eat them. Had he studied 
the breed and culled all but first-class 





birds, he would have been more suc- 
cessful, but the fact that he didn’t 
know his breed was apparent, and care- 


ful buyers did not buy. Gradually he 
lost all interest, and now he “knows” 
there is nothing in the poultry busi- 
ness. 

A breeder of Reds lost heart when 
his Rose Combs threw single combs. 
He condemned the poultry fraternity 


as a whole, neglected his fowls, and 
paid the price. 
Another breeder who started with 


had the notion that chickens 
scavengers, and cared 
for them accordingly. All of these men 
exhibited their first “flyer” in chick- 
ens; their inconstancy damaged the 
poultry industry, for now they are mal- 
contents. 

A man who was discovered, in ped- 
dling as pure-bred poultry of his own 
breeding fowls that were bought from 
nearby farmers without regard to their 
quality, said frankly that he figured 
the average life of a poultry breeder, 
excepting farmers, was about nine 
years ,and he did not base his adver- 
tising on repeat orders, but on catch- 
ing new suckers. 

Men who buy a good pen or two, ex- 
hibit and advertise, and then quit the 
business, leaving dissatisfied custom- 
ers, are a menace to the poultry busi- 
ness. 

In buying breeding birds, the safe 
way is to buy from someone who has 
built up a reputation based on years 
of ‘service, or to buy from nearby 
breeders. When an exhibitor shows a 
good pen at the poultry show, ask him 
if he bred or bought them, and find 


Leghorns 
were primarily 








out how long he has been in the busi- 
ness. Farmers can not afford to place 
at the heed of their flock a fowl that 
just happens to be a good looker. Such 
a bird will not be prepotent and will 
not build up the flock. 





Soft-Shelled Eggs 


Soft-shelled eggs may be due to lack 
of lime in the ration; they may also be 
due to too much stimulating food. The 
result of stimulants is to stimulate the 
egg-laying organs temporarily until the 
ova may mature in excess of one per 
day, which is as much as one should 
expect from a hen. If two ova drop 
into the oviduct together, they may be- 
come enveloped in one shell, and we 
have the double-yolk egg. If the two 
ova fall into the oviduct on the same 
day but at different times, the hen can 
not make shell material fast enough, 


and the ,result soft-shelled eggs, or 
possibly one egg with no shell. 
We have one beautiful hen that in- 


variably lays an egg with a wrinkled 
shell; sometimes one side of the egg is 
flat. This is because a egg is 
formed before the first is laid, and 
while lying up against the side of the 
most mature egg, it is flattened or 
wrinkled against the side of the egg 
while the shell is being deposited. 


second 





Results of Culling 


Six flocks of poultry on which rec- 
ords were kept ten days previous to 
culling and ten days after culling show 
results as follows Total number of 
hens, 621; number of culls, 197; num- 
ber of good hens, 424; eggs laid in 
ten days previous to cull, 2,080; eggs 
laid in ten days following cull, 1,932; 
eggs laid per hen in ten days previous 


to cull, 3.3; eggs laid per hen in ten 
days following cull, 4.5. This increase 
of more than an egg per hen in ten 


days is what we are after, for all real- 
{ze that it is the high producer that is 
profitable. 








ORPINGTONS. 


AAR ARR RR RRR eneeeennnnnnnnnnns 

‘INGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels, extra 
K well bred from heavy laying strain, €3.00 each. 
Martin Lauterbach, Lowa Fails, lowa. 





| ag Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale; 
Cook and Golden strains. P. J. Bridges, Wil- 
ton Junction, Iowa. 





S C. BUFF Orpington cockerels. Good laying 
KK). strain. Farm raised, $3.00 to 65.00. Paul Arnold, 
Calumus, lowa, 





} UY your Buff Orpington breeding ecockerels early 
of Owens Bros., Route 3, Traer, lowa. 











I UFF Orptngton cockerels, $2.50 each. J. M. Har. 
man, R. 6, Sac City, lowa, 
MISC KLLANEOUS. 
WHITE Leghern hens, #2.00 each; 


. 
3( Or pulleta, 82.25 each; cockerels, $2.50 each. 
Barred Kock, White Rock, Rhode Isiand Red pulleta, 





ale each; cockerels, 83.50. Catalog free. Baby 

chick orders booked for 1921 Capacity 600,000. 

FAR tROW HIRSH CO.. Peorta, Il. 

G EESE—Toulouse, Africans, Embdens, Chinas. 
3 Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Runners, Muscovies. 

Turkeys—Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Reds. 

Chickens—Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, Keds. 


Catalog4c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 





oe RE bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 
and geese. Baby chicks. Price list free. 
Leamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, lowa. 


NIANT 
J stock 
us your wants. 





Bronze turkeys. Vigorous, free range 
Choice birds at reasonable prices. Write 
Roy Wilkins, Miltonvale, Kansas. 





W HITE Holland turkeys, Barred Rock cockerels, 
White African guineas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 
Weldon, lowa. 





DOGB. 


German Shepherd, aoe. 3 Collie and Old Engi. 
Shepherd 


DOGS 











Ten cents 














== 
puppies, farm helpers. 
PET STOCK 
RABBITS 
00. Trial subseription, 25 cents. 
LUNDGREN 413 8. tithe Street, Des M 





114 Eggs ADay Now 
Instead Of 25 A Day 


This Means About $126 Extra In- 
come Per Month for Mrs. Ropp. 











“IT have 200 hens, including late pulleta 
not old enough to lay, and had been get- 
ting 25 to 80 eggs a day Then I tried 
Don Sung and am now getting 107 to 114 
eggs a day.”"—-Mrs. Essie B. Ropp, R. R. 
2, Litties, Ind 

E I This increase of 7 dozena 
day in the middle of winter, 
at 60c a dozen, makes $126 
extra income per month. Don 
Sung for her 200 hens cost 
about $2.50. It paid her, and 
we guarantee it will pay you, 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don't find that 


it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded 


Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is @ 
scientific tonle and conditioner. It is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bldg., Indianapoils, Ind. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for Eqg-Laying 


HOW TO PREVENT ROUP 


Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
chickens every year and have lost a good 
many dollars’ worth from Roup. I used 
many remedies, none of them successful, 
so took to using the hatchet, but found 
that treatment costly. Then | sent 63¢ 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 21, 
Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko Roup, 
Cholera and White Diarrhea Remedy, 
and out of 96 hens that had the Rou 
bad, I saved all but three. I can’t speak 
too strongly of the treatment, for it cer- 
tainly does the work, and just can’t be 
beat. If more people knew about it, 
they wouldn’t lose so many of their hens 
with Roup.—Mrs. Nellie Heron, Eagle- 
ville, Mo, 


DON’ T WAIT 

Don’t wait till Roup gets half or two- 
thirds of your flock. Don’t let it get 
started. Write today. Let us prove to 
ou that Walko Roup, Cholera and White 
Miarrhea Remedy will prevent Roup. 
Send 68c for a box on our guarantee, 
Money back if not satisfied. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 21, Waterioo, lowa 


~GERMOZONE 


“the Best Remedy for 
Poultry and Pet Stock’’ 
The old reliable, proven remedy for Roup, 
Colds, Canker, Swellied Head, Bowel Trouble, 


Snuffies, Wounds, Sores, Loss of Fur or 
Feathers, Skin Disease, Etc. 
H. A. Kiewert, 5042 N. Long Ave., Chicago, 


Ii, says: “I had some of the worst kind of cases 
of roup in my chickens and I thought I would not 


save any but I have saved these birds, thanks te 
Germozone.”” H. A. Haines, Rosalia, Kas.: “Tf 
we had tried Germozone at first it would have 
saved us $1,000 ig of expensive experiments,” 
Mrs. T. A. Morley, Galien, Mich.: “Have used 
Germozone 17 ye von "and could not get along with- 
out it.” E. W. Thiel, Waukesha, Wis.: “I have 


used your Germozone for white diarrhoea in baby 


chicks and sure got wonderful results, I also use 
ft right along on grown fowls.’ 
ermozone is soki by most drug, seed and 


poultry supply dealers, or mailed postpald in 25¢, 
75e and $159 packages, from Omaha. 
Book and Book on Diseases FREF. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Bept. F-52 


















28 years’ expe 
wience. Cabinete 


made—scientifically ven- 
rae Hot water heat- 

lant. Write for Pree 
oes —ask about poultry 
and ad ous, and ‘Suc ccesstul’’ Graton 


Care and Feeding of 
Turkeys,"’ 1@ cents. 
4. 8. Gicrest, President snd Geners! Manager 
OES woes iwcvsaros CQ «81 Becoad St. Des Momes. fa. 






















Improve flocks with my R.1.Reds. 
Guaranteed breeders carry lines of 
my best birds. S. or R. C., bred 

for utility or show. Sent on approval. 
Catalog free. 








Brood matrons, 
for instructive list. 
Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
Beigian Hares pM cur one winers are tec cake. 
FERRETS FOR SALE 


WwW. RR. Watson, Box 1906, Oakiand, lowa 

a Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
Bred does, does with pttere or aoere furnished. 
Order quick, EDWARD LEAR, Riverside, Iowa 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Shoe Comfort For Every Woman 
1 gue Washin3ton Comfort Shoes are made for the 


woman who is constantly on her feet. 


For real foot comfort they have no equal. Forty 
years’ scientific study of shoe needs is built into them. 


Flexible in the sole where flexibility is most required. Shaped to 
Rive ample foot room but not clumsily loose. Soft and pliable 
leather tops 


When you buy these famous shoes look for the Martha Washing- 
ton name and Mayer trade mark on the sole to avoid imitations. 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Martha 
Washington 
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‘One} iy Saws 40 Cords aDay 


14 any size log at the Fate of a foot a minute. | -V¥ \} 
Ata Cost of1 eca Cord! Does the work of t men, As easily fon .f 

Send today for Big Special Offer and Low | moved from Jog tolog. or cuttocut as any 0(00U Onc} 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, the One- | wheelbarrow 4-Cycle Frost Proof En- 

Man Saw, the first made and sold direct | gine has balanced crank shaft—pulls over 

fF factory to user. 10 labor saver | 4 Li] Magneto equippe di no ae 

and money-maker ever invented, Saws | needed ever controll- 

Special Clutch ed enables you 


bs 
tostartand stop saw with en- a 
gine rning . Automatic Speed Cute Down Tr 
on rnor. Hasy to move, costs Level with Ground 
nll L B 7 owen less to ope! Ee When not ow. Leaving No 
Gute Bown Trece— Down Trees—Saws Logs By ng, engine runs_ pum Stamp. 
Patent Applied For — mills and other machinery. Pulley furnished. 
Cash or Easy Payments < eitones —— 
30 Days Trial No welting —20 delay. Let the 
————t ee (TT AW A saw yourlogsandpay 
“Tor iteelf as you use it. 10-YEAR GUARANTEE. 
See the OTTAWA at work on your farm once 
and you will never give it up. Thousands in use, 
every owner a booster, Ont-saws any other on the 
market, Send today for FREE BOOK and Special Offer. 


OTTAWA MFG! CO., 2165 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 














A tfit t 
And Increase Profits sii your Needs 
Combination small grain and cob grinder. Easy 
running. Large capacity. Original non-clogging 
construction. Special wear-resisting alloy steel 
easily changed and silent running. 


| HUDSON Grinder 's'$3785 


Equipped with 6 in. burrs. Capacity 5 to 20 bushels 
per hour. Larger sizes with 8 in. and 10 in. burrs. Ask 
about our special Mill for tractors. Every machine guaranteed. 





FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog i)lustrated in colors. 
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PART 1—THE 
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One Sunday afternoon in July, six 
months after John Bergson’s death, 
Carl was sitting in the doorway of the 
Linstrum kitchen, dreaming over an 
illustrated paper, when he heard the 
rattle of a wagon along the hill road. 
Looking up he recognized the Berg- 
sons’ team, with two seats in the 
wagon, which meant they were off for 
a pleasure excursion. Oscar and Lou, 
on the front seat, wore their cloth hats 
and coats, never worn except on Sun- 
days, and Emil, on the second seat 
with Alexandra, sat proudly in his new 
trousers, made from a pair of his fath- 
er’s, and a pink-striped shirt, with a 
wide ruffled collar. Oscar stopped the 
horses and waved to Carl, who caught 
up his hat and ran thru the melon 
patch to join them. 

“Want to go with us?” Lou called. 
“We're going to Crazy Ivar’s to buy a 
hammock.” 

“Sure.” Carl ran up panting, and 
clambering over the wheel sat down 
beside Emil. “I’ve always wanted to 
see Ivar’s pond. They say it’s the big- 
gest in all the country. Aren’t you 
afraid to go to Ivar’s in that new 
shirt, Emil? He might want it and 
take it right off your back.” 

Emil grinned. I'd be awful scared 
to go,” he admitted, “if you big boys 
weren't along to take care of me. 
Did you ever hear him howl, Carl? 
People say sometimes he runs about 
the country howling at night because 
he is afraid the Lord will destroy him. 
Mother thinks he must have done 
something awful wicked.” 

Lou looked back and winked at 
Carl. ‘“‘What would you do, Emil, if you 
was out on the prairie by yourself and 
seen him coming?” 

Emil stared. ‘Maybe I could hide in 
a badger hole,” he suggested doubt- 
fully. 

“But suppose there wasn’t any bad- 
ger hole,’ Lou persisted. “Would you 
run?” 

“No, I'd be too scared to run,” Emil 
admitted mournfully, twisting his fin- 
gers. “I guess I'd sit right down on 
the ground and say my prayers.” 

The big boys laughed, and Oscar 
brandished his whip over the broad 
backs of the horses. 

“He wouldn’t hurt you, Emil,” said 
Carl persuasively. “He came to doc- 
tor our mare when she ate green corn 
and swelled up most as big as the 
water tank. He petted her just like 
you do your cats. I couldn’t under- 
stand much he said, for he don’t talk 
any English, but he kept patting her 
and groaning as if he had the pain 
himself, and saying, ‘There now, sistér, 
that’s easier, that’s better!’ ” 

Lou and Oscar laughed, and Emil 
giggled delightedly and looked up at 
his sister. 

“TI don’t think he knows anything at 
all about doctoring,’ said Oscar 








WILD LAND 


scornfully. “They say when } 
have distemper he takes the me 
himself, and then prays over 
horses.” 

Alexandra spoke up. “That's 
the Crows said, but he cured 
horses, all the same. Some day 
mind is cloudy, like. But if y¢ 
get him on a clear day, you can 
a great deal from him. He . 
stands animals. Didn't I see hin 
the horn off the Berquist’s cow 
she had torn it loose and went crazy? 
She was tearing all over the place, 
knocking herself against things. And 
at last she ran out on the roof of the 
old dugout and her legs went ve. ind 
there she stuck, bellowing. Ivar came 
running with his white bag, and the 
moment he got to her she was quiet 
and let him saw her horn off and daub 
the place with tar.” 

Emil had been watching his 
his face reflecting the sufferings of the 
cow. “And then didn’t it hurt her any 
more?” he asked. 

Alexandra patted him. “No, not any 
more. And in two days they cou ise 
her milk again.” 

The road to Ivar’s homestead was 
avery poor one. He had settled i: 
rough country across the county 
where no one lived but some Ru 
—half a dozen families who dwelt 
gether in one long house, divided 
like barracks. Ivar had explained 
choice by saying that the fewer neigh- 
bors he had, the fewer temptations. 
Nevertheless, when one considered 
that his chief business was horse doc- 
toring, it seemed rather short-sighted 
of him to live in the most inacce ble 
place he could find. The Bergson 
wagon lurched along over the igh 
hummocks and grass banks, followed 
the bottom of winding draws, or skirt- 
ed the margin of wide lagoons, where 
the golden coreopsis grew up out of 
the clear water and the wild ducks 
rose with a whir of wings. 

Lou looked after them helplessly. “I 
wish I'd brought my gun, anyway, 
Alexandra,” he said fretfully. “I could 
have hidden it under the straw in the 
bottom of the wagon.” 

“Then we'd have had to lie to Ivar. 
Besides, they say he can smell dead 
birds. And if he knew, we wouldn't 
get anything out of him, not even a 
hammock. I want to talk to him, and 
he won’t talk sense if he’s angry. It 
makes him foolish.” 

Lou sniffed. ‘‘Whoever heard of him 
talking sense, anyhow! I'd rather 
have ducks for supper than Crazy 
Ivar’s tongue.” 

Emil was alarmed. “Oh, but, Lou, 
you don’t want to make him mad! He 
might howl!” 

They all laughed again, and Oscar 
urged the horses up the crumbling side 
of a clay bank. They had left the 
lagoons and the red grass behind them. 
In Crazy Ivar’s country the gra vas 
short and gray, the draws deep¢ in 
they were in the Bergsons’ neig!i bor 
hood, and the land was all brok« 
into hillocks and clay ridges 
wild flowers disappeared, and only 12 
the bottom of the draws and gullies 
grew a few of the very toughest and 
hardiest: shoestring, and ironweed, 
and snow-on-the-mountain. 

“Look, look, Emil, there’s Ivar’s big 
pond!” Alexandra pointed to a shil- 
ing sheet of water that lay at the bot 
tom of a shallow draw. At one end of 
the pond was an earthen dam, planted 
with green willow bushes, and above 
it a door and a single window were se 
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into the ‘hillside. You auth: not have 
geen them at all but for the reflection 
of the sunlight upon the four panes of 
window glass. And that was all you 
Not a shed, not a corral, not a 


saw. 

well, not even a path broken in the 
curly grass. But for the piece of rusty 
stovepipe sticking up thru the sod, 


you could have walked over the roof 
of Ivar’s dwelling without dreaming 
a human habita- 


that you were near 
tion. Ivar had lived for three years in 
the clay bank, without defiling the 
face of nature any more than the coy- 
ote that had lived there before him had 
done 


When the Bergsons drove over the 
pill, [var was sitting in the doorway 
of his house, reading the Norwegian 
Bible He was a queerly shaped old 
man, with a thick, powerful body set 
on short bow-legs. His shaggy white 
hair, falling in a thick mane about his 
ruddy cheeks, made him look older 
than he was. He was barefoot, but 
he wore a clean shirt of unbleached 
cotton, open at the neck. He always 
put on a clean shirt when Sunday 
morning came round, tho he never 
went to church. He had a peculiar re- 


ligion of his own and could not get 
on with any of the denominations. 
Often ke did not see anybody from one 
week's end to another. He kept a 
calendar, and every morning he 

ed off a day, so that he was 


never in doubt as to which day of the 
week it was. Ivar hired himself out 


in threshing and corn husking time, 
and he doctored sick animals when he 
was sent for. When he was at home, 
he made hammocks out of twine and 
C01 tted chapters of the Bible to 
memory. 

Ivar found contentment in the soli- 
tude he had sought out for himself. 
He iked the litter of human dwell- 
ing the broken food, the bits of 
broken china, the old wash boilers and 
teakettles thrown into the sunflower 
patch He preferred the cleanness 


and tidiness of the wild sod. He al- 


ways said that the badgers had cleaner 
houses than people, and that when he 
took a housekeeper her name would be 
Mrs. Badger. He best expressed his 


preference for his wild homestead by 
saying that his Bible seemed truer to 
him there. If one stood in the door- 
way of his cave, and looked off at the 
rough land, the smiling sky, the curly 
grass white in the hot sunlight; if one 
listened to the rapturous song of the 


lark, the drumming of the quail, the 
burr of the locust against that vast si- 
lence, one understood what Ivar 
meant 
On this Sunday afternoon his face 
shone with happiness. He closed the 
book on his knee, keeping the place 
with horny finger, and repeated 
softly 
He leth the springs into the valleys, 
Sa, h run among the hills; 
The give drink to every beast of the 
the wild asses quench their 
thirst. 
Tt ; of the Lord are full of sap; the 
rs of Lebanon which he hath 
Planted; 
Where the birds make the eir nests: as for 
= rk, the fir trees are her house. 
The 1 hills are a re fuge for the wild 
3; and the rocks for the conies. 
Before he opened his Bible again, 
Ivar heard the Bergsons’ wagon ap- 
Proaching, and he sprang up and ran 
toward it 
“No guns, no guns!” he shouted, 
waving his arms distractedly. 
“N Ivar, no guns,” Alexandra 
called reassuringly. 
He dropped his arms and went up 
» tl wagon, smiling amiably and 
‘ooking at them out of his pale blue 
eve 
“We want to buy a hammock, if you 
have one,” Alexandra explained, “and 
my e brother, here, wants to see 
your big pond, where so many birds 
coms 
ly miled foolishly, and began rub- 
bing horses’ noses and feeling 
about their mouths behind the bits. 
‘Not many birds just now. A few 
fucks this morning; and some snipe 
“ome to drink. But there was a crane 
last week i 
‘ast week, She spent one night and 





came back the next evening. I don’t 
know why. It is not her season, of 
course. Many of them go over in the 
fall. Then the pond is full of strange 
voices every night.” 

Alexandra translated for Carl, who 
looked thoughtful. “Ask him, Alexan- 
dra, if it is true that a sea gull came 
here once. I have heard so.” 

She had some difficulty in making 
the old man understand. 

He looked puzzled at first, then 
smote his hands together as he remem- 
bered. “Oh, yes, yes! A big white 
bird with long wings and pink feet. 
My! what a voice she had! She came 
in the afternoon and kept flying about 
the pond and screaming until dark. 
She was in trouble of some sort, but I 
could not understand her. She was 
going over to the other ocean, maybe, 
and did not know how far it was. She 
was afraid of never getting there. She 
was more mournful than our birds 
here; she cried in the night. She saw 
the light from my window and darted 
up to it. Maybe she thought my house 
was a boat, she was such a wild thing. 
Next morning, when the sun rose, I 
went out to take her food, but she 
flew up into the sky and went on her 
way.” Ivan ran his fingers thru his 
thick hair. “I have many strange birds 
stop with me here. They come from 
very far away and are great company. 


I hope you boys never shoot wild 
birds?” 
Lou and Oscar grinned, and Ivar 


“Yes, I know 
But these wild 
watches 
as we do 
New 


shook his bushy head. 
boys are thoughtless. 

things are God's birds. He 
over them and counts them, 
our cattle; Christ says so in the 
Testament.” 

“Now, Ivar,” Lou “may we 
water our horses at your pond and give 
them some feed? It’s a bad road to 
your place.” 

“Yes, yes it is.”’ 


asked, 


The old man scram- 
bled about and began to loose the tugs. 
“A bad road, eh, girls? And the bay 
with a colt at home!” 

Oscar brushed the old 
We'll take care of the 
You'll be finding some 
them. Alexandra wants to see 
hammocks.” 

Ivar led Alexandra and Emil to his 
little cave house. He had but one 
room, neatly plastered and _  white- 
washed, and there was a wooden floor. 
There was a kitchen stove, a table 
covered with oilcloth, two chairs, a 
clock, a calendar, a few books on the 
window shelf; nothing more. But the 
place was as clean as a cupboard. 

“But where do you _ sleep, Ivar?” 
Smil asked, looking about. 

Ivar unslung a hammock from a 
hook on the wall; in it was a buffalo 
robe. “There, my son. A hammock 
is a good bed, and in winter I wrap 
up in this skin. Where I go to work, 
the beds are not half so easy as this.” 

By this time Emil had lost all his 
timidity. He thought a cave a very 
superior kind of a house. There was 
something pleasantly unusual about it 
and about Ivar. “Do the birds know 
you will be kind to them, Ivar? Is 
that why so many come?” he asked. 

Ivar sat down on the floor and 
tucked his feet under him. “See, lit- 
tle brother, they have come from a 
long way, and they are very tired. 
From up there where they are flying, 
our country looks dark and flat. They 
must have water to drink and to bathe 


man aside. 
horses, Ivar. 
disease on 
your 


in before they can go on with their 
journey. They look this way and 
that, and far below them they see 


something shining, like a piece of glass 
set in the dark earth. That is my pond. 
They come to it and are not disturbed. 
Maybe I sprinkle a little corn. They 
tell the other birds, and next year 
more come this way. They have their 
roads up there, as we have down 
here.” 

Emil rubbed his knees thoughtfully. 
“And is that true, Ivar, about the head 
ducks falling back when they are tired, 
and the hind ones taking their place?” 

“Yes. The point of the wedge gets 
the worst of it; they cut the wind. 
They can oniy stand it there a little 
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There is a bigger profit in feeding corn to hogs at 
present prices than there has been for years. 


MARO MEAL is of special 
importance to the corn feeder 
—corn mustand will be fed to 
Feed your hogs corn, 
but feed MARO MEAL 


hogs. 
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Send for our free booklet 
on Building Bone 


UNITED CHEMICAL & 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS ;: 


COMPANY It will bring you our new free booklet, * 
Dept. 7 NGM bcc ccbevescacee 
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You have corn. 


ent prices. Turn 
Do it to the very 


Cut out the risk of 
indirect, by feeding 
your corn. 


heavy corn diet. 


BUILDS 


Prevents lameness 








Safeguard this profit 


Insure yourself against 


FEED 


ONS. 


You have hogs. 


Don’t be discouraged over their pres- 


that corn into hogs, 
best advantage and 


you will make some good money on it. 


Four hundred pounds of corn and protein 
supplement will make one hundred pounds of 
gain. Figure it out—the profit is a good one. 


-make it more sure. 
losses, both direct and 
MARO MEAL with 


troubles from a 


and breaking down. 


Makes stronger bones in your pigs. 


Prolongs production life of breeding stock. 
Increases their resistance to disease. 
Reduces crippling and losses in shipment. 
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Fill Out and 





Mail the Coupon! 
“Building Bone.” 
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as home ~hu 


preservatives. 


Hog and 


Just creamery buttermilk with the 
water emeredentosheeties. teem 


age of pz«tein and natural lactic acid. 
tains no sulphurie acid or other injurious 


weight 500 peunds). 


Dept. 209 





poultry raisers in 
f the country are 


Make ’em 


Grow Fast 


using MA Solid Buttermilk because they know it is 


100 per cent digestible. 


. Contains high percent- 


Con- | modified 


Natural lactic acid keeps 


buttermilk feed 


the “‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’ 
quicker gains, earlier marketing and bigger profita. 


’ It gives 


Semi Solid Butterrsilk 


**The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’* 

it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
is pure enough to drink or use in batter 
cakes. Don’t use a substitute or so-called 


buttermilk. Get the Genuine 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
unadulterated, for quick results. 


Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barre! of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
One barre! makes bag 2 = of pure, rich, 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS. ‘COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














ANTI-FREEZING ° 


Waters all kinds of stock 


Information Free. 


ARAPAHOE, NEB. 


ANITARY 


soc WATERER 


Operates automatically 


No ice {tn winter—water coo! in summer. 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., 


Write 











Save Money by Buying Bee Supplies Now. 


LEWIS’ BEE 


Friction top pails 
at your command. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, 


18 oz. screw cap glass containers 


A Full Line of 


SUPPLIES 


Address Dept. A 


Sioux City, lowa 














All hogs that grow fast and 
i profit are good hogs. 
n good hog 


produce pork 
And the difference 
| poor hogs— between pre fit 
difference in their health 


rket 


cker 


irgely the 


ou can hurry your hogs to n 


horter time——cash-in on them qui 





make poor hogs pront- 
t of 


Pratts Hog Tonic 





1! 
to their ration a small amour 





keeps 


ch bushel 





arket we 30 days quicker— 


big litters of st ng pigs are the rule. 


‘“‘Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ 





Make the test ai “7 Tise Every lay you 
start today. 
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There's a Pratt Dealer near you 


PRATT FOOD CO 


Maker f Pratts Pos uliry 
Animal Regulator, C 1 


Disinfectant, Stock ar iP 


Philadel phia 
Chicago 

s Toronto 
Regulat Ww, 

ic, Dip and 
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Harvest 20 +045 Bushel to Acre Wheat 
in WESTERN CANADA 


vee 


gin 5S 


‘ Think whet that means to you in 

good hard dollars with the great de- 
mand for wheat at high prices. Many 
farmers in Western Canada have paid for their land 
from a single crop. The same success may still be 
yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


= Farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


located near thriving towns, good markets, railways—land of a 
kind which grows 20 to 45 bushels of whoat to the acre. 
Good grazing lands at low prices convenient to your grain farm en- 
able you to reap the profits from stock raising and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 
industrious ple 
For illustrated literature, ma: 
itoba 


% atchewan and A 
partwent of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. 5th Bt., Des Moines, lows. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson 8t., St. Paul, Minn, 


Cenadian Government Agent. 


a 
/ TINA 


, desert tion of farm opportunities in 
—— uced railroad rates, etc., write 





SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to S 50 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid ph 
« \ this in your herd by worming them with 
Two Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. 


‘Shores Mueller Co., HERE 5 PROOF Shores-Mueller Co., 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Gentlemen Gentlemen 

I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure | a . ~ 
bring results, and can highly recommend | Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
them to the public as a sure remedy | They are the best 
for worms 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M 
and 6 P.M. it was —— the worms 

Yours truly, 


Lester E. Theiss, | R. No. 2 
Spencer, lowa | St. Paul, Nebr 
Send for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 


information on hogs, their care. diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” 


innuts® SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA = SHORES STATION No. 4 


OF 50 

USE NO GUN~ 
SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 


the worms out quick 
worm expeller 1 ever used 
Yours very truly 

Louis Pasdera, 
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while—half an hour, aid. Then 
they fall back and the wedge splits 
a little, while the rear ones come up 
the middle to the front. Then it closes 
up and they fly on, with a new edge. 
They are always changing like that, 
up in the air. Never any confusion; 
just like soldiers who have been 
drilled.” 

Alexandra had selected her ham- 
mock by the time the boys came up 
from the pond. They would not come 
in, but sat in the shade of the bank 
outside while Alexandra and _ Ivar 
talked about his housekeeping, and 
why he never ate meat, fresh or salt. 

Alexandra was sitting on one of the 
wooden chairs, her arms resting on the 
table. Ivar was sitting on the floor 
at her feet. “Ivar,” she said suddenly, 
beginning to trace the pattern on the 
oilcloth with her forefinger, “I came to- 
day more because I wanted to talk to 
you than because I wanted to buy a 
hammock.” 

“Yes?” The old man scraped 
bare feet on the plank floor. 

“We have a big bunch of hogs, Ivar. 
I wouldn’t sell in the spring, when 
everybody advised me to, and now so 
many people are losing their hogs that 
I am frightened. What can be done?” 

Ivar’s little eyes began to 
They lost their vagueness. 

“You feed them swill and such stuff? 
Of course! And sour milk? Oh, yes! 
And keep them in a stinking pe n? I 
tell you, sister, the hogs of this coun- 
try are put upon! They become un- 
clean, like the hogs in the Bible. If 
you kept your chickens like that, what 
would happen? You have a little sor- 
ghum patch, maybe? Put a fence 
around it, and turn the hogs in. Build 
a shed to give them shade, a thatch 
on poles. Let the boys haul water to 
them in barrels, clean water, and plen- 
ty. Get them off the old stinking 
ground, and do not let them go back 
there until winter. Give them only 
grain and clean feed, such as you 
would give horses or cattle. Hogs do 
not like to be filthy.” 

The boys outside the door had been 
listening. Lou nudged his brother. 
“Come, the horses are done eating. 
Let’s hitch up and get out of here. 
He’ll fill her full of notions. She'll 
be for having the pigs sleep with us, 
next.” 

Oscar grunted and got up. Carl, 
who could not understand what Ivar 
said, saw that the two boys were dis- 
pleased. They did not mind hard 
work, but they hated experiments and 
could never the use of taking 
pains. Even Lou, who was more elas- 
tic than his older brother, disliked to 
do anything different from their neigh- 
bors. He felt that it made them con- 
spicuous and gave people a chance to 
talk about them. 

Once they were on the 
road, the boys forgot their ill-humor 
and joked about Ivar and his birds. 
Alexandra did not propose any reforms 
in the care of the pigs, and they hoped 
she had forgotten Ivar’s talk. They 
agreed that he was crazier than ever. 
and would never be able to prove up 
on his land because he worked it so 
little. Alexandra privately resolved 
that she would have a talk with Ivar 
about this and stir him up. The boys 
persuaded Carl to stay for supper and 
go swimming in the pasture pond after 
dark. 

That evening, after she had washed 
the supper dishes, Alexandra sat down 
on the kitchen doorstep, while her 
mother was mixing the bread. It was 
a still, deep-breathing summer night, 
full of the smell of the hay fields. 
Sounds of laughter and splashing came 
up from the pasture, and when the 
moon rose rapidly above the bare rim 
of the prairie, the pond glittered like 
polished metal, and she could see the 
flash of white bodies as the boys ran 
about the edge, or jumped into the wa- 
ter. Alexandra watched the shimmer- 
ing pool dreamily, but eventually her 
eyes went back to the sorghum patch 
south of the barn, where she was plan- 
ning to make her new pig corral. 

(Continued next Week.) 
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Production and Credits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been much interested in what 
Mr. Laurance says about not ra sing 
corn. I do not see what we foolish 
farmers mean by producing surplus 
crops when we all know that when we 
have half as much we will have just 
as much total money and will not be 
robbing our soil of its fertility so rap. 
idly. We should pass a law to permit 
each farmer to raise so many hogs, 
cattle, sheep, etc., according to the 
probable demand and considering his 
financial condition. Then we would 
get somewhere, but as long as we pro- 
duce up to the limit, just that long wil] 
we be hammered over the head with 
the club of the grain gambler. It ig 
high time we get together and do 
something—not talk all of the time but 
act. 

Why should we not have farme, 
banks in each county and do al! 
banking there? Then those who nee 
credit to tide them over or money 
hold their grain could get it. As it is 
it is very difficult to get any mon 
enable us to hold our crops and m 
of us will have difficulty in getting 
thru this year. Lots of farmers 
bought farms and are working hard t 
hold them will be compelled to 
their stock on a low market and ey 
then many will lose all they ha 
the result of a life-time of labor. Why 
not leave our money where we can 
get at it to use and not have it sent 
east to be used by the business 
ests and the speculators? 

I am very much in favor of holding 
our grain for the market, but what 
about those who must sell in order to 
meet their obligations? The renters 
this year will have a hard time paying 
their rent. If we had a line of farmers’ 
banks and if these should come to- 
gether with a national bank, we would 
have less difficulty in getting credit 

A READER 


Adams County, Iowa 


Wheat Prices 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I fear Wallaces’ Farmer is tending 
to become too conservative in the mat- 
ter of prices. Referring to your arti- 
cle on $3 wheat, I think the farmer 
should have $3 for his wheat and more, 
but not along with 50-cent corn and 35- 
cent oats. The competition in wheat 
growing would not be any keener to 
day or tomorrow if the prices of corn 
and oats and cattle and cotton were in 
the proper ratio. What the farmer 
needs is better pay in order that he 
may have the necessities of life, to 
say nothing of the luxuries. I have @ 
farm that is worth around $100,000, 
Am raising fair to good crops and 
working very hard. My buildings and 
fences are going down for want of re- 
pair and paint. My family is denied 
what the mechanic or the railroad 
worker demands and gets for his fam- 
ily. We feel that we can not afford 
a vacation. Yet a little two-by-four 
baker who bakes bread from my wheat 
recently built a $12,000 house, lost 
heavily in a bank, lives luxurious]l) and 
has installed a baby grand piano in 
his home. 

My farm is actually worth more than 
the biggest merchandise house in our 
town. I use lime and have tractors 
and other up-to-date equipment. But 
it is simply work and worry. Our mer 
chants own cars that cost $3.000 and 
$4,000. Their families spend vacations 
in Wisconsin, Colorado and Atlantic 
City, and they have accumulated sub 
stantial investments. The farmer 
should be entitled to a fair rate of i 
terest on his investment and a living 
besides. I> worked and raised good 
crops during the war. Right beside me 
was one of McAdoo’s railroad workers 
who was drawing $12 a day and set 
ting check after check for from $20 
to $300 for back pay. 

EY. S 

Illinois. 
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Boys and Girls Club Members at the International. 


Live Stock Awards at the International 


The Fat Stock Show 


Tr to long established tradition, the 
fat stock show supplied some of the most 
hotly contested rings of the entire week 
of t 1920 International Live Stock Ex- 
position. The products of the most skill- 
ful feeders and fitters of the country made 
up what was termed by competent ob- 
serv to be the best fat stock show ever 
seen at an International. High tribute 
must be paid to those institutions which 


have been in the front rank in propagat- 
ing useful information on better feeding, 
for, with the exception of grand champion 
r, the agricultural colleges made 2 
sweep of the individual fat stock 
championships. For the fifth year 
in succession, J. C. Andrews, of West 
Point, Ind., showed the grand champion 
wether, a Southdown. The quality of the 
r i entries was likewise of the high- 





car] 
est, and their fitters deserve much com- 
mendation for bringing out exhibits of 
such outstanding quality in the face of 
adver condition. That breeders are 
coming more and more to conduct their 
breeding operations with the ultimate end 
of t individual, the block, in view, is 
evident from the high quality and num- 


bers of entries in this division. 


The Fat Cattle Show 


Black was the favorite color at the 
bull show of the 1920 International 
Live Stock Show. Victory rested on the 
Aberdeen Angus banner in both the single 
steer classes and in the car lot show when 
the final ratings had been made Black 
Rt 1 senior yearling Angus steer, 





shown by Purdue University, was named 
grand champion steer of the show, and @ 


carload of Aberdeen Angus yearlings won 
supreme honors in the car lot section for 
E. P. Hall, of Mechanicsburg, Ill. A load 


of two-year-olds from the Hall feed lots 
further clinched the Doddie victory by 


annexing reserve champion honors, 

Black Ruler is the third International 
grand champion steer to be shown by 
Purdue University in the past four years, 
a remarkable record. His smoothness, 
trimness and uniformly deep and mellow 
covering of flesh are remarkable. Pioneer 
patr¢ of the International were respon- 
sible for the statement that the superior 
of Black Ruler has never appeared at past 


expositions. His quality, finish and won- 
derfuf covering of evenly distributed flesh 
—which won for him the highest honors— 
were a signal tribute to Dean J. H. Skin- 
ner, of Purdue, who selected him, to 
Jack Douglass, who fitted him, and to 
Prof. C. F. Gobble, who exercised a watch- 
ful eye in his development, and who 
showed him to his triumph in the ring. 

Reserve honors in the individual steers 
went to the Hereford, Woodford Don, 
owned by Col. E. H. Taylor, Frankfort, 
Ky. He had previously been made cham- 
plor teer calf of the show, and was a 
blocky, thick-fleshed, well-finished steer 
With ample weight for his age. 

Comment on the show of fat bullocks as 
a whole was unanimous in declaring that 
a better and larger show of well-condi- 
tioned animals of superior type in all di- 


Visions, save perhaps the grades and 
cross-breds, has never been seen at an 
International exposition. Entries were 
large in all breeds, and phenomenally so 
in the Hereford division. Contests for 


every place were close, and the task of 
the judges was at all times an arduous 
one. 

Following the custom of the show, the 
Placing of the grand championship and 
the awards in the grades and cross-breds 
Was left to the hands of a judge from 
across the sea. Walter Biggar, of Dal- 
beattie, Scotland,. officiated in that ca- 
pacity at the 1920 show. 


FAT ANGUS. 

A high degree of individual excellence 
prevailed in the classes of Angus bul- 
locks. Quality and smoothness charac- 
terized the winners, and many a gi 

Steer had to be left out of the money. One 
Class, the junior calves, was disappoint- 
ingly short in numbers. At the top of 
the senior yearling class stood Black 
Ruler, shown by Purdue University, the 
champion of the Angus division, and like- 
ise the champion of the show. Bertram 
Barb, shéwn by the University of Mis- 


souri, Columbia, Mo., was the winner in 
Quaker Lad, shown 
calves was Ames Plantation 


The junior calf winner was Tom 
shown by Wilson 
Exhibitors—Purdue 


Rosenberger & Sons, 


Haylands Farm, 
Bowen, Elmwood, Ill.; Oklahoma Agricul- 


Senior yearlings (12 shown)—First and 
3, Purdue University; 2, Iowa State Col- 
lege; 4, Kansas College. 
(20 shown)—First, 
2, Tague; 3, Iowa State College; 4, Purdue 


Junior yearlings 


First, Haylands Farm; 2, Bowen; 3, Okla- 
homa College; 4, Iowa State College. 
nior calves (6 shown)—First, Purdue Uni- 
versity; 2, University of Nebraska; 3, lowa 
Haylands Farm. 
hibitors’ herds—First, Purdue University; 
2, Iowa State College; 3, Haylands Farm; 
4, Oklahoma College. 
Champion—Rosenberger & Sons, on Clo- 


FAT GALLOWAYS. 
A small but representative showing of 
bullocks was made, 
individuals of the 
breed champion, 
calf, Peter the Great, from the University 


of Nebraska herd, at Lincoln, attracted 
especially favorable attention. 
won in both yearling classes and also in 
John R. Tomson, 
placed the ribbons. 

Exhibitors—Kansas 


of Carbondale, 


State Agricultural 


Warren T. McCray, 
Cyrus A. Tow, 
Iowa; James Price, Onalaska, Wis.; E. H. 
Taylor, Frankfort, 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; C. M. Largent & Sons, Mer- 
kel, Texas; Terrace Lake Hereford Park, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Luce & Moxley, Shelby- 


Agricultural and 


Senior yearlings (16 shown)—First, Kan- 


University of IMinois; 4, McCray. 
yearlings (33 shown)—First. Tow; 2, Kan- 


calves (19 shown)—First, Taylor; 2, Texas 
College; 3, Largent & Sons; 4, Shadeland 
Stock Co. Junior calves (12 shown)— 
First, Largent & Sons; 2, Taylor; 3, Ter- 
race Lake Hereford Park; 4, Luce & Mox- 
ley Exhibitors’ herds—First, Taylor; 2, 
Kansas College; 3, Price; 4, University of 
Illinois; 5, University of Missouri. 
Champion—Tow, on Standard Supreme. 


FAT SHORTHORNS. 

A strong exhibit appeared in the Short- 

horn steer classes, altho entries in the 
calf classes were lighter than at some 
previous shows. Cloverleaf Jack, a thick, 
well-covered steer of remarkable scale, 
shown by W. C. Rosenberger & Sons, 
Tiffin, Ohio, was made champion bullock 
of the breed and was later placed reserve 
champion yearling of the show. At the 
1919 International this steer won cham- 
pion honors as a junior calf, and by win- 
ning the honors a second time he set a 
record which has seldom if ever been par- 
alleled. Purdue was victorious in the 
senior yearling class, with Missie’s Max. 
First honors in the senier calves went to 
Haylands Farm, Sharpsburg, Ill, on Hay- 
lands Fashion, and Purdue scored first 
again in the juniors with White Marshall 
2d. In herds, Purdue was again to the 
front, with lowa State College second. 
Awards were made by Harry Hopley, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 
Ind. First honors in the herds were cap- 
tured by the University of Missouri. The 
ribbons were tied by John Philip, Danda- 
leith, Scotland. 

Exhibitors—Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; University of Illinois, Urbana 
Illl.; Pennsylvania State College, State 





Jones’ Grand Champion Belgian Stallion. 


College, Pa.; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Harry Haddock, State Cen- 
ter, Iowa; Ames Plantation, Grand Junc- 
tion, Tenn.; University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind.; Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, South Al- 
berta, Canada; Hess & Brown, Waterloo, 


Iowa. 
AWARDS. 

Senior yearlings (18 shown)—First and 
4, Purdue University; 2, University of MIlli- 
nois; 3, Pennsylvania College. Junior 

earlings (14 shown)—First, University of 
Sitesouri: 2, Haddock; 3, Ames Plantation; 
4, Purdue University. Senior calves (11 
shown)—First, Ames Plantation; 2, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; 3, University of 
Missouri; 4, Iowa State College. Junior 
calves (4 shown)—First and 2, Wilson 
Bros.; 3, University of Alberta; 4, Penn- 

Ivania College. Exhibitors’ herds (9 
shown)—First, University of Missouri; 2, 


Ames Plantation Hess & Brown; 4, 
University of Ilinoi 
Champion—Purdue University, on Black 


Ruler. 


FAT HEREFORDS. 


It is questionable whether a larger and 
better show of Hereford steers has ever 
appeared at an American show than that 
of the 1920 International Classes were 
large and competition keen at every point, 
and the breed furnished the reserve cham- 
pion of the show, Standard Supreme, win- 
ner in a sensational class of thirty-three 
junior yearlings, and being declared the 
champion of the breed, Hie was shown 
by Cyrus A. Tow, of Norway, Iowa. Lan- 
thus Lad Iilth, exhibited by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan., topped a ring of sixteen senior year- 
lings. Colonel Taylor’s Woodford Don 
headed the senior calves, and Sansom, 
shown by C. M. Largent & Sons, Merkel, 
Texas, led a good class of juniors The 
Taylor entry placed first’ in the herds 
the herds, and Kansas showed the win- 
ning junior calf John Dickson, Wilson, 
IiL., did the judging 

Exhibitors—University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa.; Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan 

AWARDS 

Senior yearlings (2 shown)—First, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; 2, Pennsylvania Cole 
lege Junior yearling (2 shown)—First, 
University of Nebraska; 2, Pennsylvania 





College Senior calves (3 shown)—First, 
University of Nebraska; 2, Pennsylvania 
College; 3, Kansas College. Junior calves 


(3 shown)—First, Kansas College; 2, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; 3, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. Exhibitors’ herds—First, University 
of Nebraska; 2, Pennsylvania College. 

Champion—University of Nebraska, on 
Peter the Great 


FAT POLLED SHORTHORNS. 

Three exhibitors showed fat Polled 
Shorthorns The champion, Choice Sul- 
tan, a senior yearling shown by Joseph 
B. Jones, is a good specimen of fat bul- 
lock 

Exhibitors—J. B. Jones & Son, Muncie, 
Ind.; Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; W. C. Wood, Pendleton, Ind. 

Judge—J. J. Achenbach, Washington, 
Kan 

AWARDS. 
Senior yearlings—First, Jones & Son; 2, 


Pennsylvania College; 3, Wood. Junior 
yearlings — First, Wood. Herds — First, 
Wood 


Champion—Jones, on Choice Sultan. 


FAT RED POLLS. 

J. W. Larabee, Earlville, Ill., and the 
University of Nebraska showed the only 
fat Red Polled steers Lucky, shown by 
the Nebraska institution, was the cham- 
pion. Larabee won the junior yearling 
class. 


FAT GRADES AND CROSS-BREDS. 

It was generally felt that the display of 
grades and cross-breds at this year’s 
show was hardly up to the high standard 
which this leading feature of the fat cat- 
tle usually attains. Entries were lighter 
than in most years, and the general char- 
acter of the steers shown, with a few ex- 
ceptions, failed to reach the mark set by 
the other divisions of the steer show. 
Jazz Baby, a grade Angus, shown by 
Iowa State College, headed the senior 
yearlings. Double Sensation, the junior 
yearling winner, was named champion of 
this section. He is a smooth, well-pro- 
portioned steer, with good covering, but 
is a bit small. He is a grade Hereford 
and was exhibited by the University of 
Nebraska. The largest class of the sec- 
tion, the senior calf class, with twenty- 
two shown, was headed by Good Boy, 
exhibited by Cyrus A. .Tow. This calf 
was sired by a pure-bred Hereford bull, 
and had for dam a grade Holstein cow, 
The junior winner was found in Deposi- 
tion, shown by the University of Missouri. 
This calf was later made reserve cham- 
pion steer calf of the show. His ancestry 
Was a pure-bred Shorthorn bull and a 
pure-bred Angus cow. The herd class was 
led by Iowa State College. The special 
class for three steers get of one sire was 
won by James Price, Onalaska, Wis., on 
Herefords. Walter Biggar, Dalbeattie, 
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Scotland, 
breds 
Exhibitors—Iowa State 
Iowa; Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa 
Escher & Ryan, Irwin, lowa; Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, Grain Valley, Mo.; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Wright Farm, 
Drinkwater, Saskatchewan, Canada: Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Ohio State 
en ty, Columbus, Ohio; Kansas State 
Itural College Manhattan Kan.; 
Tow, Norway, ens Willett H. 
Downey, Aledo, 7 Frank L. 
M. Stout & Sor Iniversity of 
Columbia, Mc« “i J 
tation, Grand Junction, Tenn.; Watson & 
Son, Apple River, Ill.: Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla.; University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; James P , Onalaska, Wis. 
AWAR 
Senior ye arling s—F 
State Colleg: . . oO : 
Ryan; 5, Sni-A -Ba Fs 18 Tani ior year- 
lings—First, University of Nebraska; 2, 
Wright Farm; Purdue University; 4, 
Ohio State Uni weir» AP Kansas Col- 
lege. Senior calves “Tow: 2, Rosen- 
feld; 3, Purdi ie Uni hea 4, Ohio State 
University; Downey Junior calves— 
First, University of M ssouri; 2, Escher & 
Ryan; 3 and 4 Re wsenfeld Fluck. Ex- 
hibitors’ herds , Iowa State College; 
2, Ohio State y ersit 3, Rosenfeld; 4, 
J tv ) \ nese j sni-A-Bar 
Farms. G Price; 2, Uni- 
versity of M rdue Ur ersity. 
Champior iversity f Nebraska, on 


Double Sensation. 


judged the grades and cross- 


College, Ames, 


Harness: 
Missouri, 
Fluck; Ames Plan- 


niver 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Champion « 
versity, on Bb! 
Champior iu 
Woodford Don 
Grand champior 


Black Ruler 


The Fat Swine Show 


The agri« 
contenders for 


strong 
honors in the fat hog divi- 
sion, each of the champion barrows being 
Bhown by one of the state institutions, 
and all but the champion pen of Hamp 
shires coming from the colleges T. W 
Timmerman, of West Liberty, Iowa, ex- 
hibited the champio pen of Hampshire 
barrows The eg hampion barrow of 
the show was a Chester White, fitted and 
Bhown by lowa College This bar- 
row, while not F pe approved by all 
breeders, was \ ds l well fitted and 
meilow, and carried a coverin that is 
hard to surpass The closest competition 
for the honor was from a Poland China 
barrow, of a rangier type, shown by the 
University of Mlinoi barrow was 
well liked for grand championship honors 
by many of the spe ctators The 
corn belt agricultural coll es were espe- 
cially strong, the Iowa institution. under 
the leadership of Dean Curtiss and Pro- 
fessor Kildee, carryir off a goodly share 
of the most highly prized awards The 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College showed the ability of the southern 
institutions to provide prize winning pork- 
ers by showing the champion pen of Po- 
land China barrows, champion Duroc bar- 
row, and champion pen of the show. The 
champion pen of Berkshire barrows came 
from the feed lots of the Pennsylvania 
State College H. B. Francis, New Lenox, 
Til., showed the champion cross-bred bar- 
row. Spotted Poland China barrows were 
shown by Ralph Peal Winchester, ITIL, 
and Tamworth barrows by the Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 


tural colleges were the 


This 


ringside 


FAT POLAND CHINAS. 

Exhibitors—University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Tll.; Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; John Richert, 
Mabel, Minn Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.;: Ohio State Uinversity, Colum 
bus, Ohio; Burgess & Son. Bement, IIL; 
Sager & Son, Belvidere, Ul.: Howard B 
Francis, New Lenox, Ill Pennsylvania 
State Colleges State College, Pa.; Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Judge W. L. MeNutt, Ord, 

AWARDS 

Single Barrows—15 to 18 months—First, 
University of Illinois; 2 and 3, Oklahoma 
College: 4, Towa State College: 5, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 12 to 15 months—First, 
Richert: 2 and 3, Oklahoma College 4, 
University of Missouri; 5, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 6 to 12 months—First and 4, lowa 
State College; 2. Burgess; 3 and 5, Okla- 
homa College. Under 6 months—First and 
2. Oklahoma College: 3, University of Mli- 
nois; 4, Iowa State College; 5, Francis 

Pens of three barrows—15 to 18 months 
—First, U niversity of IMlinois; 2, Oklahoma 
College: 3, University of Minnesota: 4, 
Iowa State College; 5 University of Mis- 
souri 12 to 15 months—First. Oklahoma 
College: 2, Richert. 6 to 12 m« ynth s—First, 
Iowa State College; 2, Oklahoma College; 
8. Burgess: 4, Purdue University: 5, Sa- 
ger Under 6 months—First, Oklahoma 
College: 2. Iowa State College; 3. Univer- 
sity of Illinois; 4, Francis; 5, Pennsylvania 
College 

Pens of five barrows. get of sire—First, 
University of Tilinois: 2, Oklahoma Col- 
lege: 3, Tov State College; 4, University 
of Missouri; 5, Purdue University 

Champion barrow—University of 
nois 

Champion pen—Oklahoma College. 


Neb 


THli- 


FAT DUROC JERSEYS. 
Exhibitors—Iowa State College, 
Towa; Oklahoma Aericultural and 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Thos. 
Johnson, Camp Chase, Ohio; Ira Jackson, 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio; University of Mi- 
hois, Urbana, Ill.; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa.: University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb.; Purdue University, 
Lafayette, eee. Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Oh 
Judge—C., E ° Mahan, 


Ames, 
Me- 


Osborn, Ohio, 


AWARDS. 

Single barorws—i2 to 18 months—First 
and 2, Iowa State College; 3, Oklahoma 
College; 4, University of Missouri; 5, 
Johnson. 6 to 12 months—First, Oklae 
homa College; 2 and 5, Jackson; 3, John- 
son; 4, Iowa State College Under 6 
nantes aes 2 and 3, Pennsylvania Col- 
ege 

Pens of three barrows—12 to 18 months 
—First, Iowa State College; 2, Oklahoma 
College; 3, University of Missouri; J 
versity of Nebraska; 5, Johnson. 
months—First, Oklahoma College: 2 
son; 3, Iowa State College; 4, Johnson; 
University of Nebraska Under 6 months 
—First and 5, Pennsylvania College; 2 and 
4, University of Missouri; 3, University of 
Nebraska. 

Five barrows, get of sire—First, Iowa 
State College; 2, Oklahoma College; 3, 
Pennsylvania College; 4, Jackson; 5, John- 
6o0n. 

Champion barrow—Oklahoma College. 

Champion pen—Iowa State College. 


FAT CHESTER WHITES. 
Exhibitors—Iowa State College, Ames, 
fowa; University of Illinois, Urbana, IDL; 
W. Earle Frost, Greenfield, Ind.; Harton; 
Ernest W. Maltby; Tinley Park, IIL; C. 
W. Walton, May’s Landing, N. J. 
Judge—Harry Booth, Union 
Yards, Chicago 
AV TAR DS 
Single barrows » to 18 months—First 
and 2, Iowa State ¢ ‘ollewe 3, University of 
Illinois; 4 and Frost 6 to 12 months 
First and 3, lowa State College; 2, 4 and 
5, Harton Under 6 months—F irst, 2 and 
Harton; 4 and ” MM: iltby. 
Pens of three barrows—15 to 18 months 
First, lowa State College; Frost. 6 to 
i2 mont! First, Iowa College; 2, 
Harton. Under 6 m ontt s—First, Iowa 
State College; Maltby; 3, Walton. 
Five barrows, get of sire—First, Harton. 
Champion barrow—Iowa State College. 
Champion pen—lIowa State College. 


Stock 


State 


FAT HAMPSHIRES, 
Exhibitors—University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill; Dreamland Farm, Peoria, IIl.; 
T. W. Timmerman, West Liberty, Iowa; 


months—First, 2 and 3, Iowa State Col- 
lege; 4, Iowana Farms; 5, Nelle Fabyan. 
6 to 12 months—First, Brockett; 2, Purdue 
University; 3 and 4, Mount Brilliant Farm; 
5, lowana Farms. Under 6 months—First 
and 2, Brockett; 3, University of Illinois; 
4, University of Kentucky; 5, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Pens of three barrows—15 to 18 months 
—First, Pennsylvania College; 2, Iowana 
Farms; 3, Wendover Farms; 4, Purdue 
University; 5, lowa State College. 12 to 15 
months—First, Iowa State College; 2, 3 
and 5, Iowana Farms; 4, Wendover Farm. 
6 to 12 months—First, Purdue University; 
2 and 4, Mount Brilliant Farm; 3 and 5, 
lowana Farms. Under 6 months—First 
and 5, Pennsylvania College; 2, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; 3, Iowa State College; 
4, Mount Brilliant Farm. 

Five barrows, get of sire—First, Iowa 
State College; 2, Pennsylvania College; 3, 
Purdue University; 4, University of Ken- 
tucky; 5, Mount Brilliant Farm. 

: Champion barrow—Pennsylvania Col- 
ege. 

Champion pen—Iowa State College 


FAT LARGE YORKSHIRES. 

Exhibitors—Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada; Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; B. F. 
Davidson, Menlo, Iowa. 

Judge—Wilson Roe, Davenport, 

AWARDS. 

Single barrows—160 to 190 pounds— 
First and Manitoba College; 2, Ohio 
University 190 to 220 pounds—First and 
2, Manitoba College; 3, Davidson 

160 to 190 pounds First, Mani- 
College; 2, Ohio University. 190 to 
pounds—First, Manitoba College; 2, 

Davidson; 3, Ohio University. 
Champion barrow—Manitoba College. 
Champion pen—Manitoba College. 


FAT GRADES AND CROSS-BREDS. 

Exhibitors—Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.; Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; 
Howard B. Francis. New Lenox, I'l.; Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

Judge—W, L. Carlyle, 
Canada, 


Iowa. 


Calgary, Alberta, 








First Place Grade Angus Steer Herd, Shown by lowa State College. 


. P. Evans. Shelbyvile, Tenn.; Robert 
cc Runkle, Littleton, Ul; Turner, De 
Witt Iowa: Simon Albrecht, ‘Tiskilwa, 
{ll.; Wickfield Farm, Cantril, lowa; Chas. 
H. Summers, Malvern, lowa; Ed Grosch, 
Mendota, Lll.; Simon C. Moon, Towanda, 
fll.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; C. S. Bratt & Son, Arapahoe, Neb.; 
Dr. Raymond Brown, Morris, Tl. 

Judge—Harry Booth, Chicago, I. 

AWARDS. 

Single barrows—15 to 18 months—First, 
University of Illinois; 2, Dreamland Farm; 
3, 4 and 5, Timmerman 12 to 18 months 
—First and 2, Timmerman; 3, 4 and 5, 
Evans 6 to 12 months—First, Albrecht; 
2. 3 and 4, Wickfield Farm; 5, Evans. 
Under 6 months—First and 2, Summers; 
8, Grosch; 4 and 5, Evans 

Pens of three barrows—15 to 18 months 
—First, Timmerman; 2, Evans; 3, 
versity of Nebraska; 4, Bratt & Son. 
to 15 months—First, Timmerman; 
ans; 3, Turner Bros.; 4, University 
braska; 5, Wickfield Farm. 6 2 months 
—First, Wickfield Farms; 5, Evans; 
3, Moon; 4, Dreamland Under 6 
months—First and 3, Ev: ; 2, Grosch; 4, 
University of Nebraska; 5, Brown. 

Five barrows, get of sire—First, Tim- 
merman: 2 and 5, Evans; 38, Moon; 4, 
Wickfield Farm. 

Champion barrow—University of Illinois. 

Champion pen—Timmerman, 


FAT BERKSHIRES. 
Pxhibitors—Pennsylvania State College, 
“97 College, Pa.; University of Kentuc- 
Lexington, Ky Wendover Farm, Ber- 
anrdavilic N. J.; Iowana Farms, Daven- 
ort, Iowa; Nellie Faby n, Geneva, IL; 
owa State College, Ames, Iowa; E. C 
Brockett, Atwater, Ohio; University of Ile 
linois, Urbana, Il; Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Mount Brilliant Farm, 
Lexington, Ky.; Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Judges—Chas M 
Ore., and Howard 4 ranci 
AWAR DS 
18 months—First 
»; 2, University 


12 to 15 


bags udge, Salem, 
New Lenox, Il. 


Single barrows ne to 
and 4, Pennsylvania College 
of Kentucky; 3, Wendover Farm. 


AWARDS 

Single barrows—250 to 350 pounds—First, 
Pennsylvania College; 2, Manitoba Col- 
lege; 3, Francis. 200 to 250 pounds—First, 
2 and 3, Francis 150 to 200 pounds— 
First, 2 and Francis. 

Pens—250 to 350 pounds—First, 
toba College; 2, Oklahoma 3, 
Pennsylvania College. 200 to 250 pounds— 
First, Francis 150 to 200 pounds—First, 
Francis 

Champion barrow—Francis 

Champion pen—Manitoba Coll 


Mani- 


College; 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Champion barrow of show— 
College, on Chester White 
Champion pen of show—Oklahoma Col- 
lege, on Poland Chinas. 


The Fat Sheep Show 


To Jess Andrews, the owner, and Tom 
Bradburne, shepherd, belong the honor 
of showing the grand champion wether 
of the show. This is the fifth consecutive 
time that the above combination has been 
successful in winning the premier honor. 
lowa State College demonstrated that the 
flowa shepherds are _ skillful fitters, by 
showing the champion Hampshire wether 
and champion Oxford wether. The larg- 
est classes were shown in the Southdown 
ar Shropshire divis “welve year- 
lines, headed by the Glimmerglen Farm, 
of New York, were shown in the Shrop- 
shire division, while the same _ class 
brought out thirteen Southdowns. A class 
of twenty Southaown lambs was headed by 
Iowa State College. The Hampshire, Dor- 
set, Rambouillet and grade and cross-bred 
shows were likewise strong. 


Iowa State 


ions 





FAT SHROPSHIRES. 
Exhibitors—J. C. Andrew, West Point, 
Ind.; Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 
Glimmerglien Farms, Inc., Cooperston, N. 
Y.; Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. Ky.; 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


192g. 


—= 


Pe Dryden, 


rio, Canada, 
AWARDS. 

Yearlings—First, Glimmerglen Farm 
Andrew; 3, Iowa State College. Lar 
First and 3, Andrew; 2, Universit, 
Kentucky. Pen of three 6 gee 
Andrew; 2, Purdue University; 3, Ur 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Champion—Glimmerglen Farms. 


FAT HAMPSHIRES. 


Exhibitors—A. Broughton’s Sons 
bany, Wis.; Iowa State College, Ames 
N, Camden, Versailles, Ky.; W 
Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
Judge—Frank Kleinheinz, Madisor 
AWARDS. 
Yearlings—First and 3, Camde: 
Broughton’s Sons. Lambs—First 
Camden; 2, Iowa State College. 
three lambs—First, Camden; 2, 
Hall Farms; 3, Iowa State College. 
Champion—Iowa State College. 


FAT OXFORDS, 
Exhibitors—Iowa State College, 
fowa; R. J. Stone’s Sons, Stonington 
Judge—W. W. Wilson, Muncie, Il: 

AWARDS. 
Yearlings—First, 2 and 3, Iowa 
College. Lambs—First, Iowa Stat: 
lege; 2 and 3, Stone’s Sons. Pen of 
lambs—First, Stone’s Sons; 2, Iowa 
College. 
Champion—Iowa State College 


FAT LINCOLNS. 


Exhibitors—W. H. Miner, Chazy, 
J. Linden, Denfield, Ontario, Car 

Judge— ‘has Shore, Glansworth, 
rio, Canada. 

AWARDS. 

Yearlings— First, Miner; 2, L 
Lambs—First, Miner; 2 and 3, L 
Pen of three lambs—First, Linden 
3, Miner. 

Champion—Miner. 


FAT COTSWOLDS. 


All awards to J. F. Linden, De 
Ontario, Canada. 


FAT DORSETS. 

BExhibitors—F illmore Farms, Be: 
ton, Vt.; W. H. Miner, Chazy, 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
tion, Stillwater, Okla. 

Judge—James Hammer, 

AWARDS. 

Yearlings—First, Oklahoma Stati 
and 3, Miner. Lambs—First and 3, M 
2, Fillmore Farms Pen of three lar 
First, Miner; 2, Fillmore Farms; 3, ‘ 
homa Station. 

Champion—Oklahoma Station. 


Ames, Ik 


FAT SOUTHDOWNS., 
Exhibitors—J. C. Andrew, West 
nd.; lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Judge—H, Noll Gibson, Dundee, II] 
AWARDS. 

Yearlings—First and 2, Andrew; 2 
State College. Lambs—First and 
State College; 2, Andrew. Pen of 
lambs—First and 3, Iowa State C 
2, Andrew. 

Cham pion—Andrew. 


FAT CHEVIOTS, 
Exhibitors—Keith B. Clark, Clark's 
Ind.; Pennsylvania State College, 
College, Pa.; University of Wisc: 
Madison, Wis. 
Judge—John A. Curry, 
AWARDS. 
Yearlings—First and 2, Pennsy 
State College; Clark. Lambs—F 
and 3, University of Wisconsin. P 
three lambs—First, University of 
consin; 2, Pennsylvania College; 3 
Champion—Pennsylvania Colle gE 


FAT LEICESTERS. 
Pennsylvania State College was th: 
exhibitor of Leicesters, 


FAT RAMBOUILLETS, 
Exhibitors—Keith B. Clark, Clark 
Ind.; Chandler R. Raup, Springfield 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II1.; 
homa Agricultural Experiment St 
Stillwater, Okla.; Purdue Universit 

fayette, Ind. 
Judge—John C, Webb, Southport, 
AWARDS. 
Yearlings—First, 2 and 3, Universit 
Illinois Lambs—First, Oklahom: 
tion; 2 and Purdue University Pe 
three lambs—First, Purdue Universit 
Raup. 


Champion—University of Tllinois 


Hartwick, 


FAT GRADES AND CROSS-BREDS. 
es, 


ent 


Exhibitors—Iowa State College, A 
fowa; Oklahoma Agricultural Experi: 
Station, Stillwater, Okla.; Universit 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Ohio 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Pennsy 
State College, State Colle ge, Pa.; He 
Delight Farm, Chazy, N. Y. 

Judges—-Medium wool types, F. S 
Morgantown, W. Va.; long wool 
David McKay, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

AWARDS. 

Medium wool types Yearlings 
Ohio University; 2 and 3, Iowa State 
lege. Lambs—First and 3, Iowa 
College; 2, University of Wisconsir 
of three yearlings—First, Iowa Stat: 
lege; 2, Ohio State University; 3, K 
College. Pen of three lambs—First 
State College; 2, University of Wisco 
3, Purdue University. 

Champion—Ohio State College 

Long wool types—Yearlings—First 
2, Miner; 3, Ohio University. 

First and 3, Linden; 2, Miner. 
three yearling 
versity. Pen of three lambs—First 
den; 2, Miner; 3, Kansas College 

Champion—Heart’s Delight Farm 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
champion—Andrew, on 





Grand So 
down. 


-First, Miner; 2, Ohio Uni 


feathton. Onta. 


of 


tate 
nia 
rt’s 





Reserve champion—Ohio State Colles® 


on grade, 
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ee 


Angus, Hampshire and Southdown sup- 
porters were jubilant over the outcome of 
the car-lot contests. To E. P. Hall, the 
yeteran feeder from Mechanicsburg, IL, 
went the honor of showing the champion 
and reserve champion car lots, both being 
aberdeen Angus. This is the fifth time 
Mr. Hall has won the highest award in 
the car-lot_ division. J. M. Ballard, of 
Marion, Ind., showed a well fitted load 
of Hampshire hogs in the 250 to 350 pound 
class. winning grand championship of the 
sho The corresponding honor in the 
sheep division was won by Heart’s Delight 
Farm, of Chazy, N. Y., on a deck of 
Southdown lambs. 


CAR-LOT CATTLE. 

For the fifth time, Ed Hall, of Mechan- 
icsburg, IIL, showed the champion car lot 
of steers. Mr. Hall made the victory for 
himself and the Angus conclusive, by 
showing not only the champion load but 
the reserve champion load also. Iowa 
preeders may well claim a share in the 
honor, as many of the steers in the win- 
ning lot were selected from Iowa Angus 
preeding establishments. John Hubly, of 
Mason City, Ill, winner of last year’s 
championship, brought out a number of 
loads of well-finished beeves, and was the 
winner in a number of classes. C. H. 
Redfield, Newell, Iowa; Hapley Stock 
Farm, Atlantic, Iowa; Haylands Farm, 
Sharpsburg, Il., and J. G. Imboden, De- 


eatur, Ill., were all good winners. 
Exhibitors—A. & T. Baber, Dudley, IIL; 

Cc. H. Redfield, Newell, Iowa; John Hubly, 

M n City, Ill.; Hopley Stock Farm, At- 


lantic, Iowa; Pinnell & Bennett, Kansas, 
tl \. E. McGregor, Washington, IIl.; 
( Fisher; J. G. Imboden, Decatur, IIL; 
E. D. Holms, Ipava, Il.; J. P. Garver & 
Son, Charleston, Il.; E. P. Hall, Mechan- 
( I.; C. D. Green, Kansas, IIL; 
Sr -Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo.; E. 
G Mendota, Ill.; Haylands Farm, 
S] burg, Ill.; L. H. White, Rochelle, 
ul: Mrs. E. B. Griffin, Grant Park, IL; 
D. D. Casement, Manhattan, Kan.; C. 

dd & Sons, Fayette, Mo.; Highland 
Her rd Association, Marfa, Texas; A. 
M Mitche ll, Hecla, Texas. 

Judzges—Two-year-olds, Leo Hess, Chi- 
cago. Yearlings, Eugene Tambadym, Chi- 
cage 

FAT AND FEEDING CATTLE 

North-central district—Two-year-olds— 
First, Babers, on Herefords. Yearlings— 
First and 2, Redfield, on Angus. 

South-central district—Two-year-olds— 
First and 38, Hubly, on Shorthorns; 2, 
Hopley Stock Farm, on Shorthorns; 4, 
Pinnell & Bennett, on Herefords; 5, Mc- 
Gregor, on Herefords. Yearlings—First, 
2,2 and 4, Hubly, on Angus; 5, Fisher, on 
Herefords. 

Southwest district — Two-year-olds — 
F and 3, Imboden, on Herefords; 2, 
Hol: on Herefords. Yearlings—First, 
3 and 4, Garver & Son, on Herefords; 2, 
Hnbly, on Herefords. 

Corn belt district—Two-year-olds—First 
Hall, on Angus; 2, Green, on Angus; 3, 
McGregor, on Shorthorns; 4, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, on Shorthorns; 5, Grosch, on An- 









gus Yearlings—First, Hall, on Angus 
(grand champion load); 2, Haylands Farm, 
on rthorns; 3, Hubly, on Herefords; 4 
and 5, Hall, 

Short-fed specials — Yearlings — First, 
White, on Herefords; 2, Griffin, on Heer- 
fords; 3, Casement, on Herefords. Two- 
year is—First, Imboden, on Herefords 
(champion load short-feds); 2, Griffin, on 


Her rds; 3, Imboden 
BREED SPECIALS. 


Shorthorn specials — Two-year-olds — 
First and 4, Hubly; 2 and 5, Hopley Stock 
Far . MeGregor Yearlings—First and 
2, Hayvlands Farm; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 
4, Todd & Son. 

I rd specials—Two-year-olds—First 
Im! n: 2, Holms; 3, Purnell & Bennett. 
Ye s—First, Hubly; 2, Garver & Son; 
3 JI r 
Ar ; specials — Two-year-olds — First, 
H Green; 3, Grosch. Yearlings— 
First 7 and 8, Hall; 2, 3, 5 and 6, 
Hub 

FEEDING CATTLE AWARDS. 

Three loads were shown. The grand 

champion load went to the Highland 


Hereford Association, Marfa, Texas. 
Southwest di and 2, High- 
land liereford ‘Asaociation 

Northwest district—First, Mitchell, on 
Angus calves. 





CAR-LOT HOGS. 
The Hampshire victory of last year was 
fepeated when J. M. Ballard, of Marion, 
Ind., showed the champion car lot. The 


char nm car lot of last year was 
s} by Gus Meyer, of Elwood, Ind. 
Tl suroc Jersey and Poland China 
bree iers were likewise strong contenders, 
C. B. Crawford, of Danvile, Ill., showing 








O77" 


at 











a load of Durocs to first in the 2 
» Placing first in the 150 to 2 
Exhibitors—J. M. 


Chosen to judge this imposing 


Phillips, Delavan, 
Judge—J. M. Waters, i was high in his praise of the s 
: the type of Shorthorns bred in this coun- 
250 to 300 pound class—First, Ballard, on He was painstaking i 
Ss ». 

An interesting contest developed in 
aged bull class between 
grand champion, 


200 to 250 pound class—First, 


200 pound class—First, The roan Pellipar Iris possesses masculin- 
ity to a marked degree, 


lips, on ‘ sanlonaacen head and horn and front which are super- 

















Junior Champion Angus Bull, Shown by Rosenfeld. 


CAR-LOT SHEEP, 
a ig Re sart’s Delig 
N. Y.; Anoka Farms, _Wauke sha, _ Wis. ; 


breed character and type 
i Cumberland Gift, 
by Loveland Stock Farm, 
was his smoothness, 
wealth of covering, depth i 
quality thruout. 
Pellipar Iris could 
ever, and he was placed up, 
ning grand championship. 
Heading the two-year-old class, which, 
like the aged class, was one of the strong- 
est classes in the history of the Interna- 
roan Maxwalton Mon- 
Carpenter & Ross. 


In favor of the 


State Agricultural 
7. H. Meekin, Fond du 





Geo. Meyers, Chicago, 


championship) on a pen of 
Anoka Farms, on na- 


good breed type. To the front in the se- 
nior yearlings came McDermott's 


and a bull displaying 


of Knollingbred Shropshires; : 
Yearling range wethers—First, Wood; : 


was conceded first, 
» remainder of the 
was largely at variance 
Lespedeza Choice and 
were favored for higher positions. 
junior champion 
appeared in the sensational class of twen- 


but in the line-up of 
class ringside opinion 
Blanchard & Foster. 

special went to Heart's Delight Farm. 
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distribution of covering 


competitions in 
. ight senior bull calves 
r furnished a display 


econ id to him ranked 


, low-s« te ‘alf fy roan caer, 
> was acl See by the 


» of congratulation 
confidence which they evidenced by bring- 


, and Maxwalton Romper, ¢ 





M: XW? ae cows, 
first time in this country, 


een two-year-olds gave 


worthy of study Low-set, deep-bodied 
and blocky, deeply and evenly fleshed 
with great scale, and shown in wonderfu 
bloom, this roan heifer made a fitting 
grand champion, and will long be remem- 
bered as one of the finest types of Short- 
horn femininity that has ever graced an 
American show yard The white Nonpa- 
reil Lady of Rosenbergers’ stood second 
in the two-year-olds 

Miss Cumberland 2d, the smooth and 
tidy roan from the herd of Jos. Miller & 
Sons, topped the senior yearlings. Fol- 
lowing her came the white heifer, Silver 
Mist 2d, shown by Loveland Stock Farm. 
In a large and excellent class of thirty- 
eight junior yearlings, the blue ribbon 
was awarded to the dark roan, Matilda of 
M. L., shown by Leslie Smith & Son. She 
was thick. blocky and compact, and wags 
packed full of meat. Second to her came 
the Maxwalton entry, Mina 20th. 

Forty-seven senior calves greeted the 
judge and were headed by Haylands Dor- 
othy, a soggy roan from Haylands Farm. 
Uppermill took second with Villager’s 
Butterfly. It remained for the junior 
calves to produce the junior champion, 
and she was from Iowa. Parkdale Aue} 
gusta, from the herd of Gallmeyer Bros., 
achieved this honog. She was a well-pro- 
portioned youngster and shows great 
promise for the future. Second to her ip 
class was Edellyn Princess, from Edellyn 
Farms 

Exhibitors—Wm. Hartnett, Chicago, IL; 
Loveland Stock Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Ia.; 
job Brennan, Kendallville, Ind.; Bray- 
wood Farms, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Reynolds 
Bros., Lodi, Wis.; Rookwood Farm, Ames, 
Iowa; J. M. Bay & Son, Aledo, Ul.; Care 
penter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio; Wm. M. 
Rhodes, Sheridan, Mont.; Joba. ©. Pew 





& Son, Ravenna, Ohio; M. J chaffner, 
Erie, Pa.; Pennsylvania giate College, 
State College > J. F. Prather, Wil- 
liamsville, Miller & Son, Gran- 
ger, Mo.; ‘arm Youngstown, 
Or Log ersmith, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; The Wright Farms, Drinkwater, 


Saskatchewan, Canada; J. W. McDermott, 
Kahoka, Mo.; Eli Rosenberger & Sons, 
Tiffin, Ohio; Dr. E. J. Foute, McGhee, 
Tenn.; Thaxton Farms, Dundee, Il; John 
R. Jones, Williamsville, IIL; R. R. Ward 
& Sons, Benton, Ill.; Cortland Marshall, 
New London, Ohio; S. G. Eliason, Monte- 
video, Minn.; Uppermill Farm, Wapello, 
Iowa; W. L. Smith, Eutaw, Ala.; Dubes 
& Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa; Frank Scofield, 
Hillsboro, Texas; Harry S. Black, Mans- 
field, Ohio; Fred C. Merry, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Croxton Farms, Angola, Ind.; H. G, 
Bowers, Elmwood, Ill.; W. E. Pritchard, 
Avoca, Iowa; Eds hyn Farms, Wilson, HL; 
W. J. & B. A. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky.; 
A. M. Spitznass, Marion, IIL; C. H. Pres- 
cott & Sons, Tawas City, Mich.; Haylands 
Farm, Sharpsburg, lLil.; John McCord, 
Palos Park, Ill.; Galltmeyer Bros., Me- 
chanicsville, Iowa; John H. Grindle, Ak- 
ron, Iowa; Eben EB. Jones, Rockland, Wis; 
Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn.; 
J. A. Watt, Elois, Ontario, Canad;a Frank 
C. Quirk, Knox, Ind.; Albert Hultine, Sa- 
ronville, Neb.; Leslie Smith & Son, St 
Cloud, Minn.; Sni-\-Bar Farms, Grain 
Valley, Mo.; B. F. Hales, Prairie View, 
in. 


Judge—John Sibson, Buenos Aires, Afe 

gentina 
AWARDS 

Aged bull—First, Hartnett, on Pellipar 
Iris; 2, Loveland Stock Farms, on Cume 
berland Gift; 3, Brennan, on Collynie 
Knight; 4, Braywood Farms, on Dale 
Cumberland; 5, Reynolds Bros., on Mage 
ter Bapton; 6, Rookwood Farm, on Knight 
Avon: 7, Bay & Son, on Wellhouse Prince. 

Two-year-old bull—First, Carpenter & 
Ross, on Maxwalton Monarch; 2, Hartnett, 
on Swinton Rosicrucian 2d; 3, Pew & Son, 
on Brigadier of Droagh; 4, Schaffner, on 
Argonaut 5, Pennsylvania College, om 
Keystone Sultan; 6, Prather, on Gainford 
Rohteo Prince; 7, Miller & Son, on Pride 
of Albion 

Senior yearling bull—First, McDermott, 
on Marshal Joffre; 2, Rosenberger & Sons, 
on Maple Rose Pride; 3, Foute, on Lespe- 
deza ¢ shoice; 4, Hartnett, on Hindley Dia- 


mond 5th 5. Thaxton Farms, on Marquis 
Leader; 6, Jones, on Lord Dale; 7, Ward 


& aaa on Wardland Emblem. 

Junior yearling bull—First, Rosenberger 
& Sons, on Cloverleaf Royal; 2, 5 and 7, 
Hartnett, on Rothes King 4th, Nonpareil 
Duke and Gainford Nonsuch; 3, Miller, om 
Knight of Oakdale; 4, Eliason, on Auguge 
ta’s Sunrise; 6, Carpenter & Ross, op 
Maxwalton Rodney 

Senior bull calf—First, Seofield, on Silke 
ver Heart; 2, Black, on Ballylin a 
3, Reynolds, on Bapton Prince; 4, Merry, 
on Supreme Revelation; 5, Croxton Farms, 
on Augusta’s Avondale; 6, Lespedeza 
Farm, on Lespedeza Sultan 2d; 7, Bowers, 
on Gainford Standard. 

Junior bull calf—First, Bay, on Welldon; 
2, Uppermill Farm, on Villager’s Sultan; 
3, Carpenter & Ross, on Maxwalton’s 




















Grand Champion Poland China Barrow and First Place Pen of Poland China Barrows, Shown by the University of Illinois. 
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tomper; 4, Haylands Farm, on Dread- 
naught Earl; 5, Pew, on Ravendale Audit- 
or 6, McCord, on Edgecote Jr.: 7, Gall- 
meyer Bros., on Vitager’s Gloster. 

Aged cow—First, Reynolds Bros., on 
Goldie’s Ruby 2d; 2 and 3, Carpenter & 
Ross, on Lady Dorothy and Maxwalton 
Mina; 4, Watt, on Duchess of Gloster 
79th; 5, Loveland Stock Farms, on Lin- 
wood Bonnie; 6, Quirk, on Plainview 
Flora; 7, Grindle, on Helen 37th. 

Two-year-old heifer—First, ‘Scof ield, on 
Lady Supreme; 2, Rosenberger & Sons, on 
Nonpareil Lady; 3, Miller & Sons, on Cum- 
berland Bess 3d; 4, Eliason, on Simplicity 
Knight; 5, Smith & Son, on Royal Ruby; 
6 and 7, Reynolds Bros., on Ury 35th and 
Snowdrops Ruby 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Miller & 
Sons, on Miss Cumberland 2d; 2, Love- 
Jand Stock Farms, on Silver Mist 2d; 3, 
6 and 7, Reynolds Bros., on Clara 5list, 
Emma 66th and Wedding Gift 38th; 4, 
Bliason, on Lady Clara 16th; 5, Prescott 
& Sons, on Richland Sensation. 

Junior yearling heifer First, Smith & 
Son, on Matilda of M. L.; 2, Carpenter & 
Ross, on Maxwalton Mina 20th; 3, W. L. 
Smith, on Meadow Brook Secret 3d; 4, 
Jones, on Roan Goods; 5, Eliason, on 
Simplicity 10th; 6, Watt, on Gainford 
Madge: 7, Prescott & Son, on Princess 
tichland. 

Senior heifer calf—First, 
Farm, on Haylands Dorothy; 2, Uppermill 
‘arms, on Villager’s Buterfly; 3, Hales, 
on Augusta of Oakwood: 4, W. L. Smith, 
on Meadowbrook Secret 4th; 5, Prescott 
& Sons, on Richland Kate; 6, Jones, on 
Hillshade Violet; 7, Smith & Son, on 
Princess of M. L 

Junior heifer 


Haylands 


calf—First, Gallmeyer 
Bros., on Parkview Augusta; 2, Edellyn 
Farms, on Edellyn Princess; 3, Thaxton 
Farms, on Duchess of Gloster; 4, Smith 
& Sons, on Cheerful of M. T.; 5, Carpen- 
ter & Ross, on Maxwalton Gloster 24th; 
6, Lespedeza Farm, on Lespedeza Blos- 
som 9th; 7, Merry, on Cecilla Omega. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Hart- 
nett, on Pellipar Iris 

Junior champion bull 
Bons, on Cloverleaf Royal 

Senior and grand champion 
Scofield, on Lady Supreme. 

champion heifer—Gallmeyer 
, on Parkview Augusta 

Aged herd—First, Loveland; 2, Carpen- 
ter & Ross; 3, Miller & Sons; 4, Reynolds 
Bros.; 5, Eliason Young herd—First, 
Rosenberger & Sons; 2, Smith & Son : 
Carpenter & Ross; 4, Miller & S 
Eliason. Calf herd—First, Merry; 
meyer Bros.; 3, Smith & Sons; 4 teynolds 
gros.; 5, Bde llyn Farms Produce of dam 
—First and 4, Carpenter & Ross; 2, Elia- 
son; Reynolds Bros.; 5, Miller & Sons. 
Get of sire—First and 3, Carpenter & 
Ross; 2, Miller & Sons; 4, Prescott & 
Sons; 5, Galilmeyer Bros 

Pereda trophy (three bulls bred and 
owned by exhibitor)—Carpenter & Ross, 
on Max Monarch, Max Evolution and Max 
Rodney 

British Shorthorn Society medal—Hart- 
nett, on Pellipar Iris 

Caledonia Pereda trophy—Carpenter & 
Ross, on Maxwalton Monarch. 

Carlos M. Dugan trophy—Rosenberger 
& Sons, on Cloverleaf Royal 

Pedro T. Pages trophy—Carpenter & 
Ross, on Maxwalton Monarch 

Shorthorn Society of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland special 
~—Hartnett, on Pellipar Iris 
Shorthorn World special— 
& Sons, on Cloverleaf Royal 


HEREFORDS. 


Past exhibits of Hereford cattle at 
American shows were outclassed by the 
display of Whitefaces at the 1920 Inter- 
mational. The numbers and average ex- 
cellence of the animals shown in the Here- 
ford rings at Chicago last week eclipsed 
anything heretofore seen. Nearly 700 ani- 
mals had been entered in the breeding 
and fat classes, and but a small part of 
these failed to reach the show. Many 
states were represented in the exhibits, 
and the show was a convincing demon- 
stration of the importance of the Here- 
ford breed in the eastern and southern 
portions of the United States as weH as 
in the great western and southwestern 
range country. 

Seventeen aged bulls were out, and at 
the final line-up were headed by Repeater 
dr., that splendid specimen of Hereford 
masculinity. He was remarkable in his 
Hereford character in head and set of 
horn, his boldness of front, spread of rib 
and breadth of loin. Second to him stood 
the smooth Mischievous Jr., closely fol- 
lowed by the thick, low-set Bright Lad, 
from the Fox herd. Beau Best, owned by 
Wallace & E. G. Good, and the scason's 
champion at Iowa and a number of other 
State fairs, led a class of nineteen two- 
year-olds and was later elected to the 
senior championship He is just about 
everything that a bull of his age should 
be. However, he had competition from 
Blayney’s Domino, Repeater 212th, and 
other good bulls down the line Senior 
yearlings found their top in Hazford Bo- 
calido 3d, from the Hazlett string. A class 
of thirty junior yearlings kept the judge 
working for a considerable time. Its win- 
ner, Princeps Domino, was later made 
junior and grand champion bull of the 
show. He was shown by J. N. Camden. 
Woodford Tist, a Taylor entry, and the 
Yost bull, Brumme! Brae, stood in the next 
two places in the order named. Brompton 
Perfect, owned by E. F. Swinney, topped 
a meritorious class of senior calves, while 
the juniors were headed by a Taylor en- 
try, Woodford 100th. 

The defeat of Repeater Jr. for the cham- 
Ppionship was a surprise to most of the 
ringside. Many also favored Beau Best 
for grand champion over the yearling 
Princeps Domino. 

In a great aged cow class, Lily Stan- 
way, owned by FE. M. Cassady & Sons, of 
Whiting, Iowa, and champion at many of 
the season’s leading shows, was compelled 
to accept defeat from Gay Missie, owned 
by Camden. The two-year-old ring 
brought out the grand champion female 
of the show in Donna Woodford 5th, owned 


Rosenberger & 


female— 


Rosenberger 


by N. E. Parish. Her thickness, smooth- 
ness and wealth of fleshing combined with 
the best of type in Hereford femininity 
made her a pleasing champion Second 
to her in class stood Belle Woodford 28th, 
owned by Taylor. 

Exhibitors—O. Harris & Sons, 

; F. De Witt, Denver, 
Fox, Indianapolis, Ind.; John 23 
& Sons, Roggen, Colo.; J. 
Thompson & Sons, Martinsville, Ili.; War- 
ren T. McCray, Kentland, Ind.; W. A. 
Pickering, Kansas City, Mo.; C. E. Les- 
lie, Memphis, Mo.;: Parish, Reading, 
Pa Wallace & E. . Good, Grandview, 
Mo W. N. W. Blayney, Denver, Colo.; 
Smith Bros., Medaryville, Ind.; Col. E. 
Taylor, Jr., Frankfort, Ky.; Rott 
Wonewoc, Wis.; Mary Jane Switzer, 
pas City, Mo.; Robert H. Hazlett, 

rado, Kan.; J. N. Camden, Versailles, 
Scherme rhorn Farms Mahnomen, Minn.; 

. M. Largent & Merkel, Texas; 
Walter L. Yost, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
S. Capper, Star City, Ind.; E. F. Swinney, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 8S. H. Velie, Blue 
Springs, Mo.; Luce & Moxley, Shelby- 
ville, Ky.; E. E. Mack & Son, Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; E. M. Cassady & Sons, Whit- 
ing, Iowa. 

Judge—John Tomson, Dover, Kan. 

AWARDS. 

Aged bull—First, Harris & Sons, on Re- 
~ ater Jr.; 2, De Witt, on Mischievous 
Jr.; 3 and 5, Fox, on Bright Lad and 
Kirk Fairfax; 4, Painter & Sons, on Man- 
sell Boy 11th; 6, Thompson & Sons, on 
Royal Fairfax: 7, McCray, on Romeo Fair- 
fax 

Two-year-old bull—First, Good Bros., on 
Beau Best; 2, Blayney. on Blayney’s Dom- 
ino; 3, Harris, on Repeater 212th; 4, 
Smith Bros., on Donald Disturber; 5, Tay- 
flor, on Woodford 28th; 6, Rott Bros., on 
Ben Real; 7, De Witt, on Beau Blanchard 
75th. 

Senior yearling bull—First, Hazlett, on 
Hazford Bocaldo 3d; 2, Blayney, on Wyo- 
ming 8th; 3 and 7, Largent & Sons, on 
Prince Fairfax 2d and Gay Lad Jr.; 4, 
Leslie Estate, on Woodford Lad; 5, Taylor, 
on Woodford 54th; 6, Yost, on Marengo. 

Junior yearling bull—First, Camden, on 
Princess Domino; 2, Taylor, on Woodford 
Jist; 3, Hazlett, on Be - Winton; 4, Yost, 
on Brummel Brae; 5, Capper, on Capper 


Harris, 
Colo.; 


Sons, 


Junior and grand champion bull—Cam- 
den, on Princeps Domino. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Parish, on Donna Woodford 5th. 

Junior champion heifer—Camden, on 
Lady Woodford. 

Aged herd—First, Camden; 2, Parish; 
3, Good Bros.; 4, Harris & Son; 5, Picker- 
ing. Young herd—First, Harris & Sons; 2, 
Largent & Sons; 3, Taylor; 4, Velie; 5, 
McCray. Calf herd—First, Camden; 2, 
Taylor; 3, Hazlett; 4, Leslie Etsate; 5, 
Velie. Get of sire—First, McCray; 2, 
.aylor; 3, Harris & Sons; 4, Hazlett; 5, 
Yost Produce of dam—First, Largent & 
Sons; 2, Harris & Sons; 3 and 4, Hazlett; 
5, Blayney. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS, 

The breeders of Aberdeen Angus re- 
ceived many favorable comments on the 
fine showing made by the different herds 
on the grounds. Each class was made up 
of large numbers of well fitted individuals, 
making a show that was considered by 
many at the ringside to be one of the best 
ever seen in this country. Mr. John 
Philip, of Dandaleith, Craigalchie, Scot- 
land, made the awards in a satisfactory 
manner and pleased the American breed- 
ers by the careful and painstaking way in 
which he made the alignments. 

The first class out, that for aged bulls, 
was outstanding in the uniformly high 
quality of individuals shown. Bar Mar- 
shall, the Iowa State Fair champion, ex- 
hibited by Escher & Ryan, was finally de- 
clared the victor after a hard tussle with 
Maple Leaf Eric, from the Ames Planta- 
tion herd, in Tenessee, and Belford, shown 
by C. W. Wurzbacher, of Iowa, in third 
place. Fourth went to a half-brother of 
the third place winner, Plummer’s Black 
tenz 2d, that was second in the class last 
year. Owing to an accident he was not 
shown in as high condition as previously. 
Fourteen two-year-olds faced the judge. 
Perinthian, recently imported by Dr. Hug- 
gins, of Tennessee, found his way to the 
top and went on to senior and grand 
championship. He is a bull of unusual 
style and quality, and altho some breed- 
ers favored Bar Marshall, on the whole 
Perinthian makes a satisfactory grand 
champion. He was pushed in class by 
Quaker Lad K., shown by Kemp Bros., of 











Grand Champion Shire Stallion, Shown by Truman's Stud Farm. 


Fairfax; 6, Good Bros., on Good Fairfax; 
7, Painter & Sons, on Mausell Boy 110th. 

Senior bull calf—First, Swinney, qn 
Brompton Perfect; 2, Switzer, on Perfect 
Dawn 2d; 3 and 4, Hazlett, on Hazford 
Bocaldo 10th and Hazford Bocaldo 8th; 
5, Largent & Sons, on Rhome Lad 6th; 
6, Taylor, on Woodford 85th; 7, Velie, on 
Masterpiece 4th. 

Junior bull calf—First, Taylor, on 
Woodford 100th; 2, Largent & Sons, on 
Dale Fairfax; 3, Hazlett, on Good Cross; 
4, Camden, on Arden Woodford; 5, Good, 
on Good Donald 37th; 6, Luce & Moxley, 
on Domino's Prince 4th; 7. Taylor, on 
Woodford 110th 

Aged cow—-First, Camden, on Gay Mis- 
sie; 2, Cassady & Sons, on Lily Stanway; 
3, Pickering, on Princess H.; 4, Parish, on 
Lady Donald Ist; 5, Largent & Sons, on 
Lad’s Juliet; 6, McCray, on Lena Fair- 
fax; 7, Good Bros., on Lady Donald 4th. 

Se Teet ee heifer—First, Parrish, on 
Donn: Woodford; 2, Taylor, on Belle 
Woodf ford; 3, Largent & Sons, on France 
Lassie; 4, Camden, on Belle Blanchard; 5, 
Harris" & Sons, on Miss Repeater 155th; 6, 
Fox, on Bonnie Gondola; 7, Blayney, on 
Bonnie Wyoming. 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Cassady 
& Sons, on Maud Stanway; 2, Parish, on 
Miss Princess; 3, Painter, on Belle Don- 
ald 21st; 4, Largent, on Patricia; 5 and 6, 
Hazlett, on Bonny Lady and Donabel 2d; 
%7, Yost, on Bonnie Wauneta. 

Junior yearling heifer—First, Velie, on 
Carmen Velie; 2, Taylor, on Belle Wood- 
ford 46th; 3, Yost, on Sweet Avon; 4 and 
5, Hazlett, on Bloss 24th and Lady Bal- 
timore llth; 6, Barish, on Belle Woodford 
49th; 7, Painter, on Miss Rupert 7th. 

Senior heifer calf—First, Velie, on Mar- 
cia Velie; 2, Leslie Estate, on Cora Wood- 
ford; 3 and 6, Hazlett, on Lady Ileen 5th 
and Iola 2d; 4, McCray, on Queen Farmer; 
5, Leslie, on Blanche Woodford; 7, Tay- 
lor, on Belle Woodford 59th. 

Junior heifer calf—First and 3, Camden 
on Lady Woodford and Jessie Woodford; 
2, Taylor, on Belle Woodford 80th; 4, De 
Witt, on Lady Ideal; 5, Cassady, on Queen 
Stanway; 6, Largent, on Lou Etta Fair- 
fax 2d; 7, Good, on Dorothy Best. 

Senior champion bull—Good, 
Best. 


on Beau 


Marion, Iowa, Deverly, shown by A, <A. 
Armstrong, headed a class of twelve senior 
yearlings, with the Battles entry, Prize- 
mere 9th, in second place. J. S, Cald- 
well, of Ohio, won the junior yearlings 
wih The Peer 2d, a typy calf. Iowa came 
into her own in the senior calf class, when 
Carl Rosenfeld, of Kelley, placed two sons 
of Faultless Pass first and second. The 
winner, Bardell, was made the junior 
champion. Ames Plantation won the ju- 
nior calf class. 

The aged cows were headed by Queen 
MifNy of Sun Dance 3d, a cow of consider- 
able femininity and character and good 
conformation, that was later made senior 
and grand champion. She was shown by 
Parsons. The winning two-year-old was 
also from the south, Dr. Huggins’ French 
Broad being the victor. The newcomers 
to the Angus ranks, Carpenter & Ross, of 
Ohio, showed Olga 2d of White River to 
first in the senior yearling class, Will 
Christenson's Evergreen Esthonia being 
a good second The junior champion of 
the show was Proud Eve, shown by Clar- 
ence Eckhardt, of New York City, to first 
in the junior yearling class. This heifer 
was sired by the champion Evenest of 
Bleaton. 

Exhibitors—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Ia.; 
Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn.; 
C. W. Wurzbacher, Morley, Iowa; John 
W. Ball, New Castle, Ind.; Carpenter & 
Ross, Mansfield, Ohio; Patrick Leahy, 
Williamsburg, Iowa; Will Christenson, 
Lone Rock, Iowa; Dr. J. I. Huggins, Dan- 
ridge, Tenn.; Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa; 
3. C. Parsons, St. Mathews, Ky.; J. H. 


G. 
Fitch, Lake City, Iowa; H. Fraleigh, For- 


est, Ont.; A. A. Armstrong, Camargo, 
iowa: Congdon & Battles, Yakima, Wash.; 
BE. H. Hutchinson, Xenia, Ohio; Hartley 
Stock Farm, Page, N. D.; Hiram E. Han- 
son, Montevideo, Minn.; Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa.; J. S. 
Caldwell & Sons, Chillicothe, Ohio; Wm. 
A. Phares, Tipton, Ind.; Woodcote Stock 
Farm, Ionia, Mich.; Bisgard & Bisgard, 
Harlan, Iowa; Walter K. Boyd, Greenfield, 
Ind.; Hartnell & Lang, Stacyville, Iowa; 
Grover C. Moritz, Triplett, Mo.; H. A. 
Thompson, Courtland, Ind.; Hess & 
Brown, Waterloo, Iowa. 


a Philip, 


land 
AWARDS. 

Aged bull—First, Escher & Ryan, on 
Bar Marshall; 2, Ames Plantation, o: 1 Ma. 
ple Leaf_Eric; 2, Wurzbacher, on Beg. 
ford; 4, Plummer, on Black Benz d; § 
Ball, on Blackcap Peter B.; 6, Carnente a 
& Ross, on Imp. Prince idyl! of Maise. 
more; 7, Leahy, on Black Star Atias 

Two-year-old bull—First, Huggins 
Perinthian; 2, Kemp Bros., on Quak 
Lad K.; 3, Parsons, on Berthold; 5 
Fitch, on Enticer 24 and Koran 
Fraleigh, on Espoir Marshal; 6, 
strong & Son, on Broadus Printer 

Senior yearling bull—First, Arms 
& Son, on Deverly; 2 and %, Congd 
Battles, on Prizemere 9th and Blackmerg 
7th; 3, Hutchinson, on Ebony H. 2d: 4 
Hartley Stock Farm, on Prize 2d of | . 
5, Parsons, on Postman 2d; 6, Hansen 
on Black Pudd. 4 

Junior yearling ee Caldwell & 
Sons, on The Peer 2d; 2, Ames Plantation 
on Quotient; 3, Escher & Ryan, on | ‘ke 
cap Revolution; 4, Huggins, on Black Idol. 
man; 5, Phares, on Bendix of Meadow 
Lawn; 6, Plummer, on Egret; 7, Congdon 
& Battles, on Prideman C. B. 

Senior bull calf—First and 2, Rosenfeld, 
on Bardell and Erivan; 3, Parsor on 
Bertram’s Blackbird; 4, Hess & | wn, 
on Belmar’s Blackeap; 5, Caldwell & Sons, 
on Hilldale Peer; 6, Fitch, on Benton 2d; 
7, Congdon & Battles, on Ericaman “. B, 

Junior bull calf—First, Ames Plantation 
on Ames Plantation Parthebeau; 2, Caild- 
well & Sons, on Parlee; 3, Hess & Brown, 
on Eckland 2d of Quietdale; 4, Huggins, 
on Idol Again; 5, Escher & Ryan, no Rar 
Marshall 4th; 6, Moritz, on Buck Burnet; 
7, Bisgard & Bisgard, on unnamed. 

Aged cow—First and 3, Parsons, on 
Queen Milly of Sun Dance 3d and Eritug 
5th; 2, Ames Plantation, on Ames Planta. 
tion Quilette; 4, Boyd, on Ruby 2d of 
Brandywine; 5, Carpenter & Ross, on Eri¢ 
Cc. 5th; 6, Fitch, on Pride of Rio Vista 
3d; 7, Huggins, on Examiner. 

Two-year-old heifer—First, Huggins, on 
Blackbird Lass of French Broad Harte 
ley Stock Farm, on Blackcap Bessie of 
Page; 3, Ames Plantation, on Ames Plan- 
tation Bonquital; 4, Congdon & Batt 
Pride C. B. 3d; 5 and 6, Carpenter & R 
on Pride 5th of Stagenhoc and Pr 
Meadow Lawn 122d; 7, Parsons, on Black- 
bird 338th. 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Carpenter 
& Ross, on Olga 2d of White Ri 2 
Christenson, on Evergreen Esthon 
3, Ames Plantation, on Ames Pla 
Pauline; 4 and 5, Escher & Rya 
Blackbird Progress 6th and Pride Per- 
fection 8th; 6, Woodcote Stock Far on 
Blackbird of Woodcote 8th; 7, Parsons, on 
“dith Pride. 

Junior yearling heifer—First, Fx 
on Proud Eve; 2, Moritz, on Pride « 
Row; 3, Escher & Ryan, on Pride 
fection 9th; 4, Reed, on Blac! 
Heatherdale 2d; 5, Hess & Brow 
Blackbird of Quietdale 82d; 6, 

Stock Farm, on Ensign’s Eline 
7, Carpenter & Ross, on Enigma of Glen 
Mawr. 

Senior heifer calf—First and 2, Ames 
Plantation, on Ames Plantation Erone- 
ously and Ames Plantation Preferred; 3, 
Kemp Bros., on Queen’s Viola K.; 4, Par- 
sons, on Blackcap Echo 5th; 5, Christen- 
son, on Pride of Edenhurst 8th; 6, Cald- 
well & Sons, on Blackbird of Hilldale 2d; 
%, Carpenter & Ross, on Blackbird ‘67th. 

Junior heifer calf—First and 7, |! 

& Ryan, on Pride Protest 6th and 
Energy 6th; 2, Moritz, on Pride of 
Row 2d; 3, Congdon & Battles, on Queen 
of Rosemere 13th; 4, Phares, on Blackbird 
of Meadow Lawn 6th; 5, Plummer, on El- 
ena P.; 6, Hess & Brown, on Everelda of 
Quietdale. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Hug- 
gins, on Perinthian. 

Junior champion bull—Rosenfeld, om 
Bardell. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Parsons, on Queen Milly of Sun Dance 24. 

Junior champion heifer—Eckhardt, oD 
Proud Eva. 

Aged herd—First, Huggins; 2, Esc her & 
Ryan; 3, Ames Plantation; 4, Parsons; 5, 
Carpenter & Ross; 6, Fitch; 7, Plu mmd. 
Young herd—First, Escher & Ryan; 3% 
Ames Plantation; 3, Hess & Brown; 4 
Hartley Stock Farm; 5, Caldwell & Sons; 
6, Huggins. Calf herd—First and 4, Ros- 
enfeld; 2, Hess & Brown; 3, Ames Planta- 
tion: 5, Caldwell & Sons; 6, Huggins. Get 
of sire—First, Escher & Ryan; 2, Rosen- 
feld; 3, Hartley Stock Farm; 4, Parsons; 
5, Ames Plantation; 6, Caldwell & Sons; 
7, Huggins. Produce of dam—First, Ames 
Plantation; 2, Escher & Ryan; 3, Carpen- 
ter & Ross; 4, Parsons; 6, Huggins; 6 
Moritz; 7, Caldwell & Sons. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS. 

A goodly list of exhibitors made up & 
show of Polled Shorthorns that was not- 
able not only for the number of anim 
shown, but for the good quality of the 
exhibits. Ceremonious Sultan, stock bull 
of the Leemon Stock Farm, headed a class 
of six aged bulls, and could not be denied 
the honor of being senior and grand . hame 
pion. Rose & Sons’ senior bull calf wit- 
ner, Royal Marshal 24, was the junior 
champion bull. Albert Hultine was % 
strong contender in the female classes, 
both the championships being awarded to 
his herd. W. Furnas, Letts; Powas 
Bros., of Oxford, and Loyd Loon: an, 0 
Waterloo, were Iowa exhibitors who were 
in the money in various classes. ak 

Exhibitors—A. L. Lamp, Inland, Neb.; 
Leemon Stock Farm, Hoopeston, IIL; 
W. Furnas, Letts, Iowa; Herbert Cortner, 
Farmland, Ind.; Rose & Sons, Rossville 
Ind.; Powers Bros., Oxford, Iowa; Al : 
Hultine, Saronville, Neb.; | McLaughlip 
Farms, Maxwalton, W. Va.; C. E. Simons 
Geneva, Ind.; Fosse Stock Farm, a 
Rapids, Minn.; J. H. Clamme, Bucklan 
Ind.; Marvin J. Ranck & Sons, Roem 
Ind.; Robert A. Backer, Manhattan, ve 
Johnson & Son. Rapid City, S. D.; W: t 
Wood, Pendleton, Ind.; Geo. ‘McDonald 
Son, Covington, Ind.; Loyd J. Loonall 
Ww — Iowa; F. A. "Murray & Son, 
zon 
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, Two-year-old filly—First, Spring Brook P r or rinedale panette Marcus teserv * 
,, re é 3 at, § zB k udge, and later Irvinedale Jeanetts Marcus. Reserve—Holbert Farms, on Er- 
The Draft Horse Show Farm, on Jeanette; 2 and 5, Waters, on proved invincible and went on thru to mite d'Or. ; } 
PERCHERONS. Irene and Ida; 3, Dunhams, on Lucretia; senior and grand championship honors. Junior champion stallion—Bell Bros., on 
A on Percherons had the honor of pre- 4, Corsa, on Iocarnante. In the two-year-old class, Lady Bolser George Henry Reserve—Coe Bros., on 





Yearling filly—First, Corsa, on Carnona won the blue for Erven J. Snider This Charles de Roosbeke. 












































the largest exhibit in the horse V:2B Z ve . . Away 
It was a show of excellent quality tit 2, Brown, on Huppee; 7 Dunhams, on filly later was made reserve junior cham- Senior champion mare—Irvine, on Ir- 
Xd; §, pag as good in numbers. Leslie Farms cee ma 4, Spring Brook Farm, on Spring pion. In the yearling filly class, Irvine's vinedale Jeanette. Reserve—Holbert Farm 
arnenter Po i the first of the blues when they srook Duchess; 5, Frerichs, on Ida May. Irvinedale Salome took the honors. She on Indigote 
’ Maise- ae both first and second on stallion Filly foal—First, 2 and 4, Spring Brook has Salome for dam and Alfred de Bree Junior champion mare—Irvine, on Ir- 
as foals sired by Launfal. Springbrook start- Farm, on May Queen, Spring Brook Mod- Eyck as sire. Her full sister turned the vinedale Salome. Reserve—Snider, on 
zins, on “¥ ir winnings in the next class when el and Lady of Spring” Brook; 3, Dun- trick in the foal class. Lady Bolser 
ker their entry beat out the Leslie Farm hams, on Dunhams’ Calistenette; 5, Fre- Exhibitors—Henry Lefebure Sons Co., Stallion three mares—First, Irvine: 
17, wiry for first after a close race, with rich & Sons, on Ildebelle. j ; Fairfax, Iowa; Dr. W. A. Hamilton & ®, Holbert rms. Exhibitor’s herd—First, 
1 2d; & pa ry Farms taking third. These are Pi soy and grand champion stallion— Sons, Paullina, Iowa; Cc, EB Jones, Liver- Irvine Get of sire—First, Irvine; 2. 
} Arme three promising entries and their future os Brook =—— on Rectorat. Reserve more, Iowa; _Holbe rt Farms, Greeley, Ia. ; Jones; 3, Holbert Farms. Produce of dam ~ 
‘ development will be watched with inter- ——— gag Men Job. ‘cin ise Erven J. Snider, New Paris, | Ind.; Chas. —First, Irvine; 2, Holbert Farms; 3, Jones. 
n ng est. Corsa came to the front in the two- “a unior c —_ sta ion— orsa, on Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa; Bel Bros., Woos- Five stallions, property of exhibitor— 
igdon & year-old class on Wolfington, but it was oe teserve—Spring Brook Farm ter, Ohio; Carrothers Bros., Masonville, First, Bell Bros.: 2, Jones 
ackmere only after due consideration of two colts ©” Lord of Spring Brook ‘ ‘ lowa; C. H. Van Wickle, Geneva, N. Y.; scape 
. 4, recently imported by McLaughlin, which S., hampion American bred stallion—Cor- Geo. Rupp, Lampman Saskatchewan, 
) Lge; were iaced second and third. The three- sa, on W olfington. i Canada; Wm. C. Baurer, Morton, lll.; Jas. CLYDESDALES, 
H en, vear-old stallions furnished one of the Senior champion mare—Quirin on F. Burnett, Hillshoro, Ohio; Coe Bros., The Clydesdale show was one of splen- 
sensations as well as the champion when did merit, in which Canadian exhibitors 
1& the light gray stallion, Rectorat, just re- vied with the United States breeders for 
tion cently imported, stepped at the head of a supremacy. The classes were very nicely 
L ‘ke strong group. This horse is still in thin filled, and generally speaking very uni- 
ck Idole ion, but presents wonderful scale, form, altho the first few places generally 
Meadow e, feet and quality. Two stallions presented more scale than was found thru 
Congdon sired by Contact were second and third, the remainder of the class, This does not 
and 1 n, the champion of some of the mean, however, that scale was the decid- 
sen feld, western shows, was placed fourth, altho ing factor in making the awards, for the 
Or Dn a great many at the ringside were expect- coarser and plainer type did not meet 
I wn, ing him to go higher. Arother close class with favor. The demands were for ex- 
& Sons, came in the aged stallions. Dunhams’ cellent feet and legs, but cart stretch 
nton 2d; stallion, Job, showing with wonder- and scale with then Iron Cross, shown 
nc. B, ful freshness for his age, was given the by Ness, walked away with the yearling 
antation coveted place and later made reserve Stallion class on account of more scale 
2 uld- champion. In the mares, the two-year- than Decoration, shown by Conyngham. In 
Brown, olds re topped by the Springbrook filly, the two-year-old class two colts sired by 
{ugegins, tte, sired by Jalap. The second Golden Knight went into first and third 
no Rar was won by Waters, a new Iowa ex- places. Fairholme Royal Point, the win- 
Burnet; tor, on a gray filly of excellent sub- ner, was later made junior champion and 
“d ince and bone, which was sired by Bril- American bred champion 


s 
liant D. In the aged mare classes, Blanche, Exhibitors—J, A. Weaver, Regina, Sas- 








































































































shown by C. P. Quirin, won over Marietta, katchewan, Canada; Ness & Son, Howick, 
sho by Springbrook Farm The win- Ontario, Canada; G. W. Merna, Wyoming, 
ner carried a cleaner bone and showed Ml.: A. G. Soderberg, Osco, Ul; South 
more action and freer carriage These Bros., Orion, Il John Sinclair, Regina, “ 
mares came thru for senior and reserve Saskatchewan, Canada; Tho Halfpenny, 
sé r champion places. In the four-year- Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada; Geo. W 
ns, on olds, Eleanor, shown by Springbrook Farm, Muir, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Otho Wy- 
Hart- won, with Quirin’s entry, Pet, second. The rick, Kempton, Ind Fairholme Farms, 
¢ e of grar championship in the mare classes New Market, N. J S. Haggerty, Regina, 
Plan- was awarded to Jeanette. She was more " Saskatchewan, Canada; Cony ham Bros., 
tles, on in her bloom than the aged mare, Blanche, Grand Champion Barrow, Shown by Iowa State College. Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Ethelwold Farms, Mon- 
& Ross, and so carried more bone, with more devi, \ FE. L. Ames, Northeaster, 
Pride of seal r her age. The aged mare had a Mass. ; H. Mitchell, La Salle, TU.; 
1 Black- littl ivantage in cleanness of limb and Blanche. Reserve—Spring Brook Farm, tegina, Saskatchewan, Canada; Karl L. Geo. A. Cluett, Williamstown, Mass.; Unt- 
feet on Marietta. Ulmer, North Manchester, Ind.; lowa versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Can- 
enter EB bitors—Dunhams, Wayne, IIL; Tru- Junior and grand champion mare— State.College, Ames, Iowa; Everet King, ada; Edellyn Farm Wilson, IL; FB. ih 
oe mans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Iil.; Spring Brook Farm, on Jeanette. Reserve Chicago, Il. Anderson, Koss, lowa; Iowa State College, 
D 2d; Spring Brook Farm, Walkersville, Md.; junior champion mare—Corsa, on Carnora Judges—Harry MeNair, Chicago; Prof. Ames, Iowa: W. S. Cameron, Regina, Sas- 
tion Bell Bros., Wooster, Ohio; Lakewood Vv. Reserve grand champion mare—Quir- Kildee, Ames, lowa, and Alex. Galbraith, katchewan, Canada; Experimental Farms, 
yan, on Farm, Rock Rapids, Iowa; Williams Bros., i”,_on Blanche. Edmonton, Canada Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
de Per- tegina, Saskatchewan, Canada; Roberts Champion American bred mare—Spring AWARDS Judge—Wm. McKirdy, Napinka, Mani- 
on & Sons, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Brook Farm, on Jeanette. : ages f toba, Canada 
ons, on Metz & Son, Homewood, Ill.; W. S. Corsa, Stallion and three mares—First, Spring Aged stallion—First, Lefebures, on Duke AWARDS 
Whit ill, Tll.: C. P. Quirin, Marcus, Ia.; Brook Farm; 2, Dunhams; 3, Quirin; 4, of Elmwood; 2 and 5. Hamilton & Sons, Aged stallion—First, Weaver, on Wee 
ckhardt, W. J. Talbot, Roberts, Ill.; Frerichs & Corsa; 5, Brown. Stallion and three mares, on Ogden H. and Frison; 3, Jones, on Er Donald; 2, Ness & Son, on Royal Master; 
“ As Sor Gilman, Ill: Babeock & Martin, American bred—First Spring Brook Farm; got; 4, Holbert Farms, on Distingue. 3, Merna, on Proud Archer; 4, Soderberg, 
de Per- Moville, Iowa; Annington Farm*Co., Hag- 2, Quirin; 3, Dunhams; 4, Corsa; 5, Brown. Four-year-old _Stallions—First, Holbert on Pride of Enterprise Farms; 5, South 
ip of erst I Md.: Robinson Bros., Morton, Il; Get of sire, bred in U. S.—First, Corsa; Farms, on Ermite de Or; 2, Snider, on Bros on General Davidson 
on anh Waters, Iowa City, Iowa; B. F. 2, Quirin; 3, Spring Brook Farm; 4, Dun- John de Bois: 3, Irvine, on towdy 2d; 4 Three-vyear-old_ stallion—First. Ness & 
Hartley Farms, Seymour, Ill.; Leslie hams; 5, Brown. Produce of dam, bred in Bell Bros., on Admiral. Son, on Iron Signet; 2, Sinclair, on Zero 
f Page; Pekin, Ill.; Hamilton & Sons, Gar- U. S.—First, Corsa; 2 and 3, Spring Brook Three-year-old stallion—First, Jones, on King; 3, Halfpenny, on Glenmiffer Blend; 
f Glen Iowa; Johnston, Cannonsburg, Farm; 4, Frerichs & Sons; 5, Dunhams. Marcus; 2, Irvine, on Rowdy; 3, Carroth- 4, , on C. FE. F. Baron Begg; 5, Wy- 
id, Regina, Saskatchewan, Can- rhree mares, any age—Frst, Spring Brook ers Bros., on Modal du Fosteau; 4, Van rick, on Peerless Fortune 
irlow, Mercer, Pa.; Brown, Mar- Farm; 2, Quirin; 3, Dunhams Five stal- Wickle, on Bennison’s Paul Dewiels; 5 Two-year-old stallion—First, Fairholme 
1 Iowa lions, any age—First, Spring Brook Farm; Bell Bros., on Pluton De Hemel. Farms, on Fairholme Royal! Point; 2, Hag- 
red; Judges—W. B. Richards, Geneva, II1., 2, Dunhams; 3, Corsa. Stallion and three Two-year-old stallion—First, 2 and 3 gerty, on Caradoc Hiawatha; 3, Conyng- 
1, Pare Robert Graham, ‘Toronto, Canada, and mares, under three years, bred by _ex- Bell Bros., on George Henry, Monarque ham Eros... on Knight of the Roses; 4, 
hristene Harry McNair, Chicago. hibitor—First, Dunhams; 2, Corsa; 3, Wa- Jr. and Cambron; 4, Metz & Sons, on Ness & Son, on Jutland », Ethelwold 
6, Cald- AWARDS ters; 4, Frerichs & Sons. Chestnut Fred; 5, Carrothers Bros., on Farms, on Green Meadows Highlander. 
dale 24; stalllon—First, Dunhams, on Job; EO Jili Ghoy 11th Yearling stallion—First Ness & Sons, 
| 867th. on Kiev; 3, Trumans, on Bill; 4, BELGIANS. Yearling stallions—First, Lefebures, on on Iron Cro >’ Conyngham Bros., on 
Escher Brook Farm, on Milord; 5, Bell The Canadian breeders competed with Lefebure’'s Mon Gros 2d; 2, Jones, on Decoration: 3 and 4, Ames, on Langwater 
d Erica n Valyor. those from the United States for honors Beau d ergot Irvine, on Irvinedale Fashion and Lanewater Lucifer; 5, Miteh- 
of Ash ir-old stallion—First Spring in the Belgian show The quality of the Jupiter; 4 jaurer, on Duke; 5, Holbert ell, on Langwater Buchlyvia 
1 Queen rm, on Carvictor; 2, Roberts & entries in all classes was excellent, and Farms, on Holbert de Enghien Stallion foal—First, Fairholme Farms, 
lackbird on Monarch; 3, Dunhams, on Excel- the competition § in most classes was Stallion foal—First Coe Bros., on on Fairholme Revelation 2 Ames, on 
, on El. sior: 4. Metz & Son, on Senator; 5, Corsa, strong In the aged stallion class, Duke Charles de Roosbeke; 2, Jones, on Duke of Langwater; 3, Merna, on Archer 1, Wy- 
relda of on Carnolo of Elmwood won the class for Henry Lefe- Broadacre Lefebures, on Mon Heur I on Long Fortun 
T year-old stallion—First, Spring bure’s Sons Co with Ogden H. taking 4, Holbert Farms, oft Holbert’s Fairy Aged First, Clnett, on Rosalind; 
1—Hug- Brook Farm, on Rectorat; 2 and 3, Fre- second for Dr. W. A. Hamilton In the King: 5, Hamilton & Sons, on Indizenes 2, Unive of § katchewan, on Lady 
tichs & Sons, on Kontact 1st and Kontact four-year-old stallion class Ermite d'Or Sens Bruce imsder Edellyn Farms, on 
eld, on xX Rabeock & Martin, on Uhlan; 5, took the blue for Holbert Farms, with A ure First Holbert Farms on Merlin Prince fand 5, Muir, on Syringa 
Ar ton Farm Co., on Romeo John de Bois taking the red for Erven Ind 2, Irvine, on Cora; 3, Hamilton and C. EK. I Darlir Stanley 
‘emale— Tw ar-old stallion—First, Corsa, on J. Snider. Marcus, shown by C. E. Jones, & Son n Janet Brilliante; 4 and 5, Sni Thre year-old mare—First, Cluett, on 
nce 2d. wi on; 2 and 3, Annington Farm Co., Livermore, lowa, won the three-year-old der, on Jupiter's Jess and Mate. Eva Footprint Conyngham Bros., on 
irdt, oD on 1 and Sillon: 4 and 5, Dunhams, class over Rowdy, shown by Chas. Ir- Four-year-old mare—First Holbert Hillsid Heather DTloom Fairholme 
on | ‘eur and Jules vine Mareus was later made senior and Farms, on Duchesse 2 and Ulmer, on Fart on Langwater Frugal; 4, Ames, on 
Yearling stallion—First and 4, Spring grand champion of the show This horse Lourdeana and Louretta Langwater Fair Maid ) Anderson, on 
Br irm, on Lord of Spring Brook was bred by Mr. Jones. The honor is all Three-year-old mare First, Irvine, on Cedric Barone 
and Duke of Spring Brook; 2, Leslie arm the greater because Jones is one of the Irvinedals Jeanette 2, Lefebures, on Two-year-old mare First Iowa State 
yan; & on Q teur: 3, Corsa, on Double Carnot; younger exhibitors in the business It is Fairfax Pu >. Ulmer, on Ruby Bril- College ‘ Peer’s Lady 2, Haggerty, on 
own; 4 5, B k & Martin, on Alexander probably the first time that a new exhib liant 4, Iowa Stat College, on Ginger; Caradoc Ideal ;, Conyngham Bros on 
& Sons; Sta m foal—First and 2, Leslie Farm itor has won grand championship on a 5, Holbert Farms, on Holbert’s Indigotle White Heather; 4, Ness & Son, on Threave 
4, Rose on Robert Burns and Bobby; 3 and 4 horse that he bred and raised himself. Two-year-old filly First, Snider on Lady; 5, Halfpenny. on Rosi Perfection 
Planta- Freri & Sons, on Ildefonse and Ilde- Ermite d'Or took the reserve senior cham- Lady Bolser; 2 and 4, Iowa State College Yearling mare First, Conyngham Bros., 
iy Get car; 5, Corsa, on Wolfington 2¢ pion honors In the year-old class on Blaviette and College Dream; 3 and 5, on Scottish Bluebell; Cluett, on Green 
Rosen- \ mare First, Quirin, on Flossie George Henry won the blue over Mon- Hamilton & Son, on Beatrice ind Top Meadow Muriel 3}, Cameron, on Golden 
*arsons; z, § Brook Farm, on Marietta; 3 and arque Jr., shown by sell Bros George Note Mary J: xem; 4, Conyngham Ir on Bell Heath- 
& Sons; 5, B on Nellie and Maud; 4, }un- Henry was later made junior champion Yearling filly—First and 2, Irvine, on er: 5, Soderberg, on Hazel 
t, Ames ham n Dorothy. stallion Irvinedale Salome and Irvinedale Suzette; Filly foal—F t, 3 and 5, Conyngham 
Carpen- Four-year-old mare — First, Spring In the aged mare class, Indigote, shown 3, Coe Bros., on Acceptee de Roosbeke; Bros., on Rose of Sharon, Hayfield Dia- 
gins; 6 Bro Farm, on Eleanor; 2, Quirin, on by Holbert Farms, was finally placed at 4, King, on Marie Farceur; 5, Hamilton mond and Diamond Ray Merna, on 
Pet; 3, Bryant, on Bird; 4, Hull, on Paul- the top, with Cora taking second place & Sons, on Perfection Archera Maid; 4, Muir, on C. FE. F. Syringa 
I , Lakewood Farm, on Lady Venus. for Charles Irvine In the four-year-old Filly foal—First, Irvine, on Irvinedale Maid 
= year-old mare — First, Spring class, Holberts again won on their entry, Alfredette; 4 and 5, Holbert Farms, on Senior and grand champion stallion— 
le up & rook Farm, on Roquette; 2, Petersmyer, Duchesse, with second on another good Holberta Evelyn, Holbert’s Flossie and Weaver, on Wee Donald Reserve senior 
roa note on Black Loraine; 3, Kohler, on Lady K.; mare, Lourdeana, shown by Karl L. Ulmer. Holbert’s Juanita; 3, Lefebures, on Lefe- champion stallion—Ness & Son, on Royal 
no} 4, La . Re y 9a°-5 ‘a we "Ce. Ves lds , .” P ‘onae 9 ¢ » - ose » of } iI Weir 
animals » Lakewood Farm, on Venus 2d; 5, Brown When it came to three-year-olds, Irvine- bure’s Ma Grosse 20th. Master. Reserve champion stallion—Fair- 
“of the on sy dale Jeanette took the first over Fairfax Senior champion  stallion—Jones, on holme Farms, on Fairholme Royal Point. 
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Grand Champion Carload of Hogs, Shown by J. M. Ballard. 
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Junior champion stallion—Fairholme 


Farms, on Fairholme Royal Point Re- 
serve—Ness & Son, on Iron Cross 
Champion stallion bred in America— 


Farms, on Fairholme Royal 
~Merna, on Proud Archer. 
Cluett, on Rosa- 


Fairholme« 
Point. Reserve 


Senior champion mere 


lind. Reserve—University of Saskatche- 
wan, on Lady Pruce of Funsden, 
Junior champion mare—lowa State Col- 





lege, on Peer'’s Lady Reserve—Conyng- 
ham Bros., on Scottish Bluebell. 

Champion mare bred in America—Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, on Lady Bruce 
of Fumsden teserve—Conyngham Bros., 
on Hillside Heather Bloom 

Stallion and three mares—First, Cluett; 
2, Conyngham  Bros.; . Experimental 
Farms; 4, Ness & Sons; 5, Ethelwold 
Farms. Stallion and three mares, Ameri- 
can bred—First and Conyngham Bros.; 
2, Ethelwold Farms Get of sire—First 
and 2, Conyngham Bros.; 3 and 4 Merna. 
Produce of dan First and 4, Conyngham 


Bros.; 2, Experimental Farms; 3, Cluett; 
5, Ethelwold Farms 
SHIRES. 


Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
I)., was the big factor in a show of Shires 
of good quality. All but one class of stal- 
lions was won by Trumans, and all but 
two classes of mares tjoth grand cham- 
Truman stud. Hil- 


pions were from the 
dreth & Howard, of Ankeny, Iowa, were 
good showmen, and their entries were well 


up in many classes. Their three-year-old 
stallion, Bold Victor, that placed second 
in class, is an attractive horse of power 
and good conformation, that was favored 
by some at the ringside for first in the 
class. Albert Rowe, of Letts, lowa, also 
brought out some attractive entries, while 
Tom Skola, of Slater, Iowa, came to the 
front by taking second and third places in 
a class of seven yearling stallions. Rising, 
Kiddo and Jackson, from Illinois, won a 
class each, and deserve credit for win- 
ning in the face of strong competition. 
Exhibitors—C. L. Hamm, Ludlow, IIL: 
Hildreth & Howard, Ankeny, Iowa; Thos. 
Kiddo & Son, Joy, ll.; Meyer Bros., Wads- 
worth, Il.; J. C. Moore, Rushville, IL; Al- 
bert Rowe, Letts, Iowa; O. B. Sizer, Fish- 
er, Ill.; Tom Skola, Slater, Iowa; Tru- 
mans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, IL; 
A P. Little, Rantoul, IlL; A. G. Soder- 
re, Osco, Ill; G. C. Williams, Dewey, 
Il.; Francis Jackson, Champaign, IIL. 
Longwood Farms, Center Harbor, N. H. 
A. F. Rising, Champaign, Ill.; Champaign 
County Shire treeders’ Assn Chame- 
paign, Iil.; L. BE. Jutkins, Champaign, IIL 
Judges—Wm. Rell, Woostre, Ohio, and 
F. A. Huddleston, Webster City, Iowa. 


AWARDS. 


Aged stallion—First, 2 and 5, Trumans, 
on Edward Kersey, Lockenge Sailor and 
Norbury Bohemian; 3, Rowe, on Edge- 


wood Charmer; 4, Hildreth & Howard, on 


Boro Blusterer 


Three-year-old stallion—First, 3 and 4, 
Trumans, on Milestone Quadrant, Admiral 
Wynne and Williams Dan Patch; 2, Hil- 


dreth & Howard, on Bold Victor 

Two-year-old stallion—First and 4, Tru- 
mans, on Hawthorne Advocate and Wen- 
del’s Surprise; 2, Meyer Bros., on Haw- 
thorne Supreme; 3, Little. on Royal Sizer 

Yearling stallion—First and 5, Trumans, 
on Hobbs Lotts Bohemian and Trumans’ 
Blusterer 2d; 2 and 3, Skola, on Slater 
Echo and Tatton King; 4, Moore, on Jack 
Dempsey 

Stallion foal—First, Rising, on Tatton 
Nailor Harold; 2 and 4, Moore, on Bobby 
Burns and Buddies; 3, Kiddo, on Queen’s 


Royal Guy; 5, Hildreth & Howard, on 
Severn Duke 

Aged mare—First, Trumans, on Elder 
Mary: 2, Kiddo & Son, on Guindolin; 3, 
Longwood Farms, on Wellington Sunbeam 
3d; 4 and 5, Hildreth & Howard, on Mo- 
honet Princess and Isabel! Darling. 

Three-year-old mare—First, Trumans, 
on Lockinge Bonny; 2, Meyer Bros. on 
Lady Whitesox; 3, Jutkins, on Royal Fes- 


Son, on Montrose; 5, 
Diamond. 


tive: 4, Kiddo & 
Rowe, on Hawthorne 

Two-year-old filly—First, Kiddo & Son, 
on Delila; 2 and 5, Trumans, on Williams 
Flower 9th and Eureka Model; 3, Hamm, 
on Tatton Mary Queen; 4, Skola, on Grove 
a 


Yearling filly—First and 3, Trumans, 
on Bushnell Starlight and Williams Flow- 


er 10th; 2. Rowe, on Letzville Beauty; 4 
and 5, Kiddo & Son, on Edgewood Ruth 
and Rowena Royal Maid. 


Filly foal—First, Jackson, on Tatton 
Rose Mayflower; 2, Hildreth & Howard, 
on Severn Easter Ease; 3, Rising, on 


Lockinge Merry Violet; 4, Kiddo 
on Royal Lassie; 5, Moore, on 
Lucile. 

Senior and grand champion stallion— 
Trumans, on Edward Kersey. Reserve 
senior champion stallion—Trumans, on 
Milestone Quadrant. 

Junior and reserve 
lion—Trumans, on 
Reserve junior champion 


& Son, 
Moore’s 


grand champion stal- 
Hawthorne Advocate. 
stallion—Meyer 


Bros., on Hawthorn Supreme 
Senior and grand champion mare—Tru- 


mans, on Lockinge Bonny teserve se- 


nior champion mare—Trumans, on Elder 
Mary 2d. 

Junior and ag champion mare— 
Kiddo & Son, on Delila Reserve junior 
champion mare— Svomaea, on Bushnell 
Starlight. 

Stallion and three mares—First and 2, 
Trumans; 3, Hildreth & Howard; 4, Kiddo 
@ Son. Get of sire—First, Trumans; 2, 
Champaign County Assn.; 3, Kiddo & Son; 
4. Rowe: 5, Moore Produce of dam— 
First, 3 and 4, Trumans; 2, Rowe; 5, 
Moore. Best five stallions—First and 2, 
Trumans. 





The Breeding Swine Show 


Due to the fact that the International 
is held at a time when most swine breed- 
@rs are busy with their breeding opera- 
tions, the show of breeding hogs was not 
heavy. As a rule, the animals shown 
were of good quality, but not fitted for 
show, as most of the boars came direct 
from service. The heaviest part of the 








from the eastern corn 
Iowa breeders being lightly 
represented. Wickfield Farms, in the 
Hampshire division; Rookwood Farm, in 
the Berkshires; Joe Kramer, in the Poland 
Chinas; B. F. Davidson, in the Yorkshire 
division; D. M. Overholt, Probst Bros., 
J. B. McCoy, J. W. Justice, E. O. Thomas 
& Son and W. A. Thomas & Son, in the 
Tamworth division, were Iowa breeders 
who had creditable exhibits on the 
grounds. 


swine show 
belt states, 


same 


DUROC JERSEYS. 

Ira Jackson, of Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
was the big winner in the Duroc Jersey 
show. His aged boar, Faust’s Top Colonel, 
that was third in class at the National 
Swine Show, was made grand champion, 
while the grand champion sow, also from 
the Jackson herd, was Joe’s Orion Nellie 
5th, second in the aged sow class at the 


Des Moines exhibit. McAndrew & Sons, 
of Vail, were the only lowa exhibitors, 
and won second on their aged boar. 


Exhibitors—tiIra Jackson, Tippecanoe 


City, Ohio; Thos. Johnson, Camp Chase, 
Ohio; C. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, lowa; 
Lester L. Lehmann, Pleasant Plains, Ill.; 
J. V. Cotta, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Gale 
Borton, West Unity, Ohio; Sextonia 
Farms, Waukegan, Ill.; Perry M. Barker, 


Illinois, 
Argyle, 


Ind.; University of 
Shallenbarger Farm, 


Thorntown, 
Urbana, IIL; 


fll.; Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; Fasig Farms, Jonesboro, U1. 
Judge—C. E. Mahan, Osborn, Ohio. 


AWARDS. 
boa first, Jackson; 2, McAn- 
& Sons; 3, Johnson; 4, Lehmann. 
boar—First, Jackson; Ju- 
Cotta; 2, Jack- 





Aged 
drews 
Senior yearling 
nior yearling boar—First, 
son; 3, Borton; 4, Fasig Farms Senior 
boar pig—First, Jackson; 2 and 4, John- 
son; 3, Sextonia Farms. Junior boar pig— 
First, Barker; ; Jackson; 3, University 
of Illinois; 4, Johnson; 5, Shallenbarger 
Farms. 

Aged sow—First, 


Jackson; 2, Johnson; 


boar pig—First, 2 and 4, Sayer; 3, Rowden; 


5, Burgess. 


Aged sow—First and 3, Sayer; 2, Kintz 
& Son; 4 and 5, Sager & Sons. Senior 
yearling sow—First, Kintz & Son; 2, Pur- 


dy. Junior yearling sow—First, Mack & 
Son; 2, Hutton; 3, Kintz & Son; i, 3urgess 
& Son; 5, Sayer. Senior sow pig—First, 
Purdy; 2, 3 and 5, Sager & Son; 4, Kintz 
& Son. Junior sow pig—First and 2, Cut- 
ler & Son; 3, Francis; 4, Burgess & Son; 
5, Sayer 

Senior and grand champion boar—Mack, 
on Mastodon Wonder. 

Junior champion boar—Sayer, on Hawk- 
eye Giant Again. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Mack, 
on Tolono Girl 3d 

Junior champion 
neer Buster 


sow—Purdy, on Pio- 





Aged herd—First, Burgess & Son; 2, 
Sayer; 3, Sager & Son; 4, Kintz & Son. 
E xhibitor’s aged herd—F irst, Burgess & 
Son; 2, Sager & Son; 3, Kintz & Son. 
Young herd—First, Cutler & Sons; 2, Say- 
er; 3, Burgess & Sons; 4, Kramer. Ex- 
hibitor’s young herd—First, Kintz & Son; 
2, Cutler & Sons; 3, Burgess & Son; 4, 
Kramer. Produce of dam—First, Cutler 


& Son; 2, Sayer; 3, Burgess & Son; 4, 
Kramer; 5, Purdy Get of sire—First, 
Kintz & Son; 2, Cutler & Sons; 3, Burgess 
& Son; 4, Kramer. 


CHESTER WHITES. 

H. A. Derenthal, of Wyckoff, Minn., was 
the big winner in the Chester White divi- 
sion. Both grand championships were 
awarded to representatives of his herd, 
and in addition he won a good share of the 
classes. The grand champion boar was 
Lengthy Prince, a hog of good type and 
quality. Aristocratic Bee, winner of the 
senior sow pig class, was the junior and 
grand champion sow. 

Exhibitors—A J. Adams, Litchfield, 
Mich.; W. A. Dennis, Winfall, Ind.; H. A. 
Derenthal, Wyckoff, Minn.; Lester Ebert, 
Lowell, Ind.; C. W. Walton, May’s Land- 








Grand Champion Percheron Stallion, Shown by Springbook Farm. 


3, Sextonia Farms Senior yearling sow— 
Same Junior yearling sow First, John- 
son; 2, Jackson; 3 and 4, Borton Senior 
sow pig—First, 3 and 4, Johnson; 2 and 5, 
Jackson Junior sow pig—First .and 4, 
Jackson; 2 and 3, Pennsylvania College; 


5, Johnson. 

Senior and grand champion 
Jackson, on Faust's Top Colonel. 

Junior champion boar—Barker, on Joe’s 
Wolt. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Jack- 
son, on Joe’s Orion Nellie 5th. 

Junior champion sow—Johnson, on Prin- 
cess Orion 3d. 

Aged herd—First, 
Exhibitor's aged herd- 
son. Young herd—First and 3, Jackson; 
2 and 4, Johnson. Exhibitor's young herd 
Same. Produce of dam—First, Jackson; 2, 
Johnson. Get of sire—First, Johnson; 
and 3, Jackson. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


boar— 


Jackson; Johnson. 
-First and 2, Jack- 


Poland Chinas were shown by fifteen 
breeders, most of whom were from Imli- 
nois, Joe Kramer, of Elkader, being the 


breeder to have an exhibit on 
the grounds. Mastodon Wonder, the win- 
ner of a class of two senior yearlings, was 
the grand champion boar, being shown 
by E. E. Mack & Son, of Thomasville, Ga. 
The junior champion, Hawkeye Giant 
Again, was first in a class of eleven junior 
boar pigs. He was shown by Sayer, of 
McHenry, Ill The Georgia breeder also 
showed the grand champion sow, Tolono 
Girl 3d, while Theodore Purdy, of Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., showed the junior champion 
sow 

i&xhibitors—J. B 


only Iowa 


Burgess & Son, Be- 


ment, IIL; Nathan Kintz & Son, Berlin, 
Wis.; G. F. Sager & Son, Belvidere, DL; 
Geo. J. Sayer. McHenry, DIL; E. E. Mack 


& Son, Thomasville, Ga.; Frank Rowden, 


Fieldon, Ul; John F. Cutler & Sons, 
Lockport. I.;: Howard B. Francis, New 
Lenox, Ill.; Roderick Bros., Elwood, IIL; 
Theodore Purdy, Valpar: aiso, Ind.; J. S. 
Hutton, Maryville, Tenn.; Garvey & Len- 
seney, Thayer, IlL.; B F. Dorsey, Ver- 
sailles, I).; Joe Kramer, Elkader, lowa; 
Hirsch Bros., Modena, Ill. 
Judge—W. L. McNutt, Ord, Neb. 
AWARDS. 
Aged boar—First, Burgess & Son; 2, 


Sager & Son; 3, Sayer; and 5, Kintz & 
Son Senior yearling boar—First, Mack 
& Son; 2, Kintz & Son. Junior yearling 
boar—First, Rowden; 2, Hirsch Bros.; 3, 
Kintz & Son. Senior boar pig—First and 
3, Kintz & Son; 2, Burgess & Son. Junior 





ing, N. J.; H. T. Morgan, Oak Park, IIL; 
W.' BE. Harton & Son, Rushville, Ind.; 
Butts & Babcock, Evansville, Wis.; P. L. 
Johnson, Vincennes, Ind. 

Judge—Jos. Milner, Thorton, Ind. 


4AMPSHIRES. 

The southern breeders came to the front 
in the Hampshire division, when B. B. 
grand champion boar and grand champion 
Evans, of Shelbyville, Tenn., showed the 
sow. The winning boar was Lookout Re- 
minder 2d, and the champion sow was 
Winonah Doris. Wickfield Farms, of Can- 
tril, lowa, did not bring a complete show 
herd, but won the junior boar pig class. 
Rosenquist & Sons, of Princeton, Ill., and 
Cc. S. Bratt & Son, of Arapahoe, Neb., 
were also among the good winners. 

Exhibitors—B. B. Evans, Shelbyville, 
Tenn.; L. Loyd Girard, Canton, Il.; Lewis 
F. Newbold, Minden, Neb.; A. Rosenquist 
& Sons, Princeton, Ill.; C. S. Bratt & Son, 
Arapahoe, Neb.; Brown Crest Farm, Gal- 
va, Ill.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; A. R. Pohlman, Manhattan, IL; 
Wickfield Farms, Cantril, Iowa; Mrs. Ed- 
na Gingrich, Duncan, Il. 

Judge—Simon Albrecht, Tiskilwa, IL 

AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Evans; 2, Girard; 3, 
Newbold. Junior yearling boar—First, 
University of Nebraska; 2, Brown Crest 
Farm; 3, Halverson; 4, Bratt & Son. Se- 
nior boar pig—First, Rosenquist & Son; 
2, Evans; 3, Bratt & Son; 4, Pohlman. 
Junior boar pig—First, Wickfield Farms; 
2 and 4, Rosenquist & Sons; 3, Brown 
Crest Farm; 56, Girard. 

Aged sow—First, Rosenquist & Son; 2, 
Newbold; 3, Brown Crest Farm; 4, Bratt 
& Son; 5, Evans. Senior yearilnge sow— 
First, Evans; 2, Brown Crest Farm; 3, 
Rosenquist & Son; 4, Newbold. Junior 
yearling sow—First, Evans; 2, Rosenquist 
& Son; 3, Bratt & Son; 4, Brown Crest 
Farm; 5, Gingrich. Senior sow pig—First 


2 and 4, Rosenquist & Son; 3 and 5, Bratt 
& Son. Junior sow pig—First, Brown 
Crest Farm; 2 and 5, Girard; 3, Rosen- 


quist & Son; 4, Newbold. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Evans 
on Lookout Reminder 2d. 

Junior champion boar—Rosenquist, on 
Wickerglow. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Evans, 
on Wenonah Doris. 

Junior champion sow—Rosenquist, on 
Springdale Valley 4th. 

Aged herd—First, Evans; 2, Rosenquist 
& Son; 3, Brown Crest Farm; 4, Bratt & 
Son, Exhbibitor’s aged herd—First, Bratt 


— 





& Son. Young herd—First and 2, Rose 
quist & Son; 3, Bratt & Son: 4’ ures 
Exhibitor’s young herd—Same, 'p,; duce 


of dam—First, PohIman. Get of sire” 
First, Bratt & Son; 2, ao 


Rosenquist § 





& Son, 
BERKSHIRES., 

One of the best shows of the sy div’ 
sion was made by the Berkshire hr. Civi~ 
There was good competition in most — 
es, which caused the awards to wel 
divided. The grand champion hx f the 
fowa State Fair, shown by R 700d 
Farm, of Ames, Iowa, repeated wi 
ning and was made grand champior han 
of the show. Wendover Farm: wea 
the other championships. Jones @ wut 
fer, Baden, Il., and Nelle Fabyan. G eva. 
fll, showed some good individ and 
made good winnings, while Mo Bri] 
liant Farm, of Lexington, Ky., was ong 
of the most consistent winners the 
show. ; 

TAMWORTHS, 

Ten Tamworth breeders made In- 
ternational show and showed fo: bbongs 
only. They brought out a high ulit 
of breeding stock, the sow class eine 
particularly strong. The exhibit Cte 
ed more than ordinary attenti efore 
the day set for the hogs to ente: show 
ring. At the ringside on Thur iring 
the show, a good crowd witn: i the 
showing. Propst Bros., Iowa City, Iowa 
showed the grand champion Glene 
wood Elba, showing in her sen veare 
ling form. J. W. Justice & § lowa 
City, Iowa, pushed the grand c} pion 
hard with the aged sow, Ardn Per. 
fection. Both sows are excell pre- 
sentatives of the Tamworth breed. Eb. N 
3all, Hamburg, Mich., showed the grand 
champion boar, Huron King, w ng in 


the junior pig class, and defeating D. 
Overholt’s senior yearling herd | 
had just closed a hard season in the herd, 
The entire association, and espex y the 
breeders who made the show po » are 
to be congratulated on its su 


The Sheep Show 


Altho there were fewer entric n 


ome 
of the classes than at least year how, 
the quality was in many cases rior. 
Practically all the exhibits wer rood. 
Men realize that it is useless to in- 
ferior sheep to the International bring 
only their very best. The wether show 


was a very good one. Mr. Jesse A 








of West Point. Ind., won on a S¢ 
wether fed and exhibited by th: 
known English shepherd, Tom 
bourne. This firm has won the wether 
championship for the last five yea The 
wether was bred by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. O State 
University won reserve champic » on 
a grade Southdown wether bred at the 
university. Mr. Will Franklin w the fite 
ter. Both wethers excelled last year’s 
grand champion wether. The cd of 
fleshing and quality of fleshing eX- 
cellent in both of the wethers. T rand 
champion had a little higher d ee of 
fleshing and more width of loi nd @ 
larger leg of mutton. The grand im- 
jionship was judged by David McKay, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Prof. E. L. Shaw, 
Morgantown, r, Va 

The breeding classes were ¢ ully 
strong this year. The Shrops how 
was about on a par with last yea how, 
but the Hampshire show was still ng- 
er. There has probably never | ch 
an exhibit of Hampshires as Vv wn 
this year, 

SHROPSHIRES. ono 

Mr. Donald Woodward, of Leroy, N. Y. 
won both the ram and ewe chan hip 
and first on flock. Both cham, ere 
bred by Geo. McKerrow & Sons, of W 
consin. They were both descendants of 
Senator Bibby. Both are excellent indi- 
viduals. Jesse Andrew, Arthur LDrough- 
ton’s Sons, University of Illinoi W. F. 
Renk & Sons, Glimmerglen Fa: and 
fowa State College made very cre itable 
shows. 

Exhibitors—Donald Woodward, Roy, 

Y.; Jess C. Andrew, West Point, Ind; 
Glimmergien Farms, Inc., Cooperstown, 
N. Y.; Wm. F. Renk & Sons, Sun Prairie, 
Wis.; Broughton’s Sons, Albany ve 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IL; M. 
Samuels, Bloomington, [ll.; W. J Hamp- 
ton, shepherd at Unive rsity of Illinois. 

Judge—Wm. A. Dryden, Brooklin, Ont 

OXFORDS. 
There were not as many Oxfords as 


usual, but the quality was up to stan 
dard. R. J. Stone’s Sons, of Stonington, 
Ill., won the ram championship with a 
home -bred two-year-old ram of cellent 
type and conformation. The ewe cham- 
pionship was won by Iowa State ‘ ollege. 


This ewe handles exceptional] y well, but 
is somewhat plain in her type. 


Exhibitors—Iowa State College, Ames 
Towa; M. R. Perviance, Manager, Hunting, 
Ind.; R. J. Stone’s Sons, Stonington wae 

Lane 


Follett Bros., Duval Saskatche\ 4 
ada; M. F. Hogan, Waunakee, Wis.; U 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Tl. 


Judge—W. W. Wilson, Muncie, Ind. 
HAMPSHIRES. — 
It was the general verdict that tee 
has never been such a good Hampshilt 


show in America. The yearling 
was the best one of the enti! 
show. Twenty-five were lined up © ° 
the judge, and it was regrettable that 00 y 
three prizes were awarded in such _ 
There were many good ewes in th 
Both championship and flock ws 








Senator J. N. Camden, of Versail ; 
on imported sheep brought over | k oral 
by Root Blastock. The cham! . ewes 


could hardly be faulted. Their w‘ nderful 
backs, bone, fleese and type woul : 
very hard to excel anywhere in ti 
Walnut Hall, Renk & Son, Iow 
College and Sherwood Bros. showed There 
cellent home-bred individuals ™ 
should be more money, so that | 
these good home-bred sheep ms" 
in the money, 








